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THE WORDSWORTHS AND SCOTT: 
* HORNSHOLE.”’ 


A CURIOUS error occurs in two much-read 
works of the early part of last century. 
The first of these is Miss Wordsworth’s 
* Recollections of a Tour made in Scotland, 
A.D. 1803.’ After meeting the two Words- 
worths in Jedburgh, Sir Walter Scott 
accompanied them upthe valley of the Teviot, 
and directed their attention to the numerous 
objects of interest. ‘‘ One beautiful spot,” 
says Miss Wordsworth, 

“T recollect which Mr. Scott took us to see a 
few yards from the road. A stone bridge crossed 
the water at a deep and still place, called Horne’s 
Pool, from a contemplative schoolmaster, who had 
lived not far from it, and was accustomed to walk 
thither, and spend much of his leisure near the 
river.” 

There can be no doubt, however, that the 
name of the place thus referred to is not 


| ** Horne’s Pool,” but ‘‘ Hornshole,”’ a well- 
known deep and impressive pool in the 
| Teviot, beautifully situated about three 
miles from Hawick. 

In his ‘Memoirs of Scott’ Lockhart has 
unfortunately illustrated the saying that 
“a story loses nothing in the telling.’’ 
| When giving his account of Scott’s acting as 
cicerone to these distinguished tourists, the 
biographer stated in a foot-note that he had 
drawn it up partly from his recollection of 
Wordsworth’s conversation and partly from 
that of Miss Wordsworth’s diary of the 
Scottish tour, which the poet read to Lock- 
hart on 16 May, 1836. Hence the latter 
states that when the trio proceeded along the 
valley of the Teviot towards Hawick, Scott 
imade them halt to admire a spot “ called 
| Horne’s Pool, from its having been the daily 
haunt of a contemplative schoolmaster, 
known to him [Scott] in his youth.” 

But if the place was named after some one, 
and if Scott knew him, that person must 
have been a modern Methuselah! As 
early as the year 1494, in the ‘ Acts of the 
Lords Auditors.’ we find mention of this 
place under the name “ hornyshole ’’—the 
adjacent habitation being then occupied by 
one William Douglas. In 1516, again, 
i‘ John Turnbull in Hornishole” dwelt 
'there; and from that date onwards there 
'are copious references to this place-name 
/in the forms ‘‘ Hornishoill,’’ ‘‘ Hornescheill,’’ 
‘** Hornesholi,”’ *‘ Horneshell,”’ ‘* Hornsheill,’’ 
and ultimately ‘ Hornshole.”’ 

There is a vague “‘tradition’’ that two 
schoolmasters—brothers of the name of 
Horne—on the occasion of a visit to Mr. 
Inglis (who was a schoolmaster in Hawick 
about 1756), attempted to cross the ice- 
covered river at this spot ; but that the ice 
gave way, and they were both drowned. I 
jhave failed to discover any information 
| authenticating the existence of these un- 
fortunate dominies, and believe that the 
story was invented to explain the place- 
| name. 
| It is very probable that the name is 
| composed of our old English word “ horn,’’ 
jand the word “hole”? in the sense of a 
deep pool in a river. But whatever be its 
| origin, it is pretty certain that the name of 
'a schoolmaster either known or unknown 
|to Scott did not give rise to it. The place 
‘undoubtedly received its name considerably 
{long before schools were instituted in that 
|neighbourhood. There is a remote possi- 
| bility, of course, that a schoolmaster named 
;Horne (of whom, however, the present 
| writer can find no trace) frequently visited 
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Hornshole in the eighteenth century. But 
the history of the place-name shows beyond 
doubt that his name does not form the 
first element of ‘‘ Hornshole.” 

G. WaTSON. 





AND PAINTED GLASS IN 


ESSEX CHURCHES, 
(See ante, p. 361.) 


As in my former article, the Roman numerals 
in this list refer to the numbers attached to 
the drawings in my collection. 

HUNDRED OF HaARLOow. 

Harlow (Our Lady and St. Hugh).—IX. In 
E. window N. chancel chapel. Our Lady 
with the Divine Child (14th century). A 
small picture. Our Lord in His mother’s 
lap, with cross-nimbus and hands resting 
on a flowered branch held by Our Lady, 
who is seated, vested in yellow tunic and 
ruby mantle, and crowned, but without 
nimbus, unless it be hidden by leadwork. 
The background is dark green, with remains 
of diapering and four small circles con- 
taining symbols of the Evangelists.~ Our 
Lady sits beneath an arch of a madder-brown 
tone, which is ornamented with dots and 
small circles. The picture has a light-blue 
border, is surmounted by a small circular 
ornament (a marguerite), and is set in 
rectangular quarries, some of which are 
cut-up parts of a trellis window, and others 
were originally of their present shape and are 
decorated with conventional flowers. Above 
this little picture is a design in yellow, blue, 
and ruby, setting forth the mystery of the 
Blessed Trinity, ‘‘ Pater est Deus,” ce. ; 
while below are remains of a border of 
4-petalled conventional flowers 

X. Fragments of border in same window. 

XI., XID, XIII. In North transept 
window, amidst a great deal of very good 
18th-century heraldic glass (1708), three 
panels, dated 1563, in brown and _ yellow, 
much faded, representing (i.) King Solomon 
making offerings’ to obtain wisdom, (ii.) 
Anointing of Solomon, (iii.) the Judgment 
of Solomon. The borders are Renaissance, 
the titles are in English, and under each 
panel is written “Ex Dono Edm! Feild 
Arm.” 

Great Hallingbury (St. Giles).—XIV. and 
XV. A few fragments found in the chancel 
floor when the church was restored. 

Little Hallingbury (Our Lady).—None. 

Hatfield Broad Oak (Our Lady).—None 
in the church, though, when the ruins of 
Hatfield Priory were excavated, several 


STAINED 


pieces of old glass were found, some very 
rotten, but others retaining their brilliancy, 
| but too small to utilize. 

Latton (St. John Baptist).—In E. window 
| of Chapel of the Holy Ghost and Our Lady 
| on N. side of chancel (now the vestry) :— 
XVI. Shield with ruby border, filled with 

fragments of 16th- and 17th-century glass. 
XVII. Arms of “Emanuell Wollaye 
| 1604.” Vert, 2 woolsacks arg. between 
| 2 flanches of the last, each charged with a 
| wolf pass. azure ; in the fess point a fleur-de- 
| lis or. 

| XVIII. Parted per pale: dexter, Azure, 
| @ stag’s head caboshed or, a crescent of the 
| last between the antlers. Sinister, as in 
| XVII. Below the shield ‘“‘Emanuell & 
| Margreat Wollaye 1604.” These coats have 
been transposed in leading-up. 

XIX. Same as XVIII. without the in- 
scription. 

XIX". Small piece of sheet glass, without 
leaden binding, representing, in brown and 
yellow, husband and wife, kneeling on either 
side of prayer-desk with children behind 
them (16th century). 

XX. Fragment of 17th-century glass, 
fruit and scrollwork, with motto ‘‘ Vivere 
disc(e) Deo.’’ Leaded on to this fragment 
is a small piece with mutilated lettering (m ?) 
and date 1594. 

Matching (Our Lady).—None. 

Netteswell (Our Lady).—XXI. In W. 
window (formerly in E. window) Our Lady 
(14th cent.) standing, in yellow tunic and 
blue mantle, with right hand _ uplifted. 
Probably this piece is part of a broken 
Annunciation window. Below the figure is. 
a medallion, green in centre with intricate 
floriated scraped-out design, surrounded 
with oak-leaf border in brown and yellow. 
Figure and medallion are set in rectangular 
quarries decorated with conventional flowers 
and a border of ostrich feathers stuck in 
scrolls, all much decayed and fragmentary. 
I have elsewhere suggested that this border 
may have had some reference to Thomas of 
Woodstock, fifth son of Edward III., who, es 
Earl of Essex in right of his wife, lived a good 
deal at Pleshy Castle, 11 miles only from 
| Netteswell. Ostrich feathers, similarly 
| treated, are found on a seal of Earl Thomas 
| (Boutell’s ‘ English Heraldry,’ 4th ed., 1879, 
|p. 243); and certainly the ostrich-feather 
| badge is in English heraldry, primarily at 
least, a royal one. 

In tracery of N. window of nave :— 

XXII. Symbols of SS. Mark and Luke 
, (the lion and the ox). 
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XXIII. Symbol of St. John (the eagle). 

XXIV. Symbol of St. Matthew (the 
winged man). 

In tracery of 8S. window of nave :— 

XXIV*. St. Mary Cleophe. 

XXIV". St. Mary Salome. 

In N. and 8S. windows of chancel :— 

XXIV°. Fragments of quarries and taber- 
nacle work. 

Great Parndon (dedication uncertain).— 
In N. window of chancel :— 


XXV. A shield of 12 quarterings. This 


piece of heraldry has suffered much from | 


the latter-day glazier. As it stands, the 
Ist, 7th, 8th, and parts of the 9th and 10th 
quarters are filled with fragments of 17th- 
century scroll and fruit work ;- the 3rd, 4th, 
and 6th quarters are upside down; others 
are in their wrong places; and the whole 
shield has been reversed in re-leading. 
After much consideration, 
structed this shield, and I have no doubt 
that, as so reconstructed, it fairly repre- 
sents its original condition. Thus :—Parted 
per pale. Dexter: Ist and 4th, Barry of 
10, arg. and azure ; over all, 6 inescutcheons 
sa., 3, 2, and 1, each charged with a lion 
ramp. of the first (Cecil) ; 2nd, Sa., 3 castles 
arg. (Carleon) ; 3rd, Arg., a chevron between 
3 chessrooks ermines (Walcot). Sinister: 
Ist, Or, a chevron chequée or and azure, 
between 3 cinquefoils azure (Cooke of 
Gidea Hall, near Romford); 2nd, Sa., a 


I have recon- | 


Roydon (St. Peter).—An interesting fea- 
ture of the ancient glass in this church 
is the fact that most of it, fragmentary as 
it is, is in situ, thereby supporting the theory 
| that gradual decay has played a greater part 
| than active destruction in the loss of the 
| painted glass which formerly filled every 
window in our old churches. In the eastern- 
|most window of the N. aisle are several 
| quarries decorated with the maple leaf, 
|some of them being so faced as not to be 
visible from the floor level. 
| XXIX. Shows one of these quarries with 
a fragment of border and some pieces of 
| tabernacle work leaded-in with the border 
| pattern. 

XXX. Border and fragments in western- 
| most window of N. aisle. 
XXXI. Fragment of border round top 
| light of E. window of N. aisle. 
In the side chancel windows are a few 
| rectangular quarries :— 
| XXXII. Two patterns of such quarries : 
| of one, a cross avellane, there are four in the 
| N. chancel window; and of the other, a 
| conventional flower, there are two in the 
| N. window and five in the S. window. 

XXXIII. Fragments of tabernacle work 
| in westernmost window of N. aisle. 
Sheering (Our Lady).—Here are some 
|very fine remains of early Perpendicular 
| glass in the tracery of the KE. window. The 


| whole tracery is filled with one subject— 





fesse between 3 pheons arg. (Malpas); |the Coronation of Our Lady—representing, 
3rd, Or, a double-headed eagle displayed | to use the words relating to the fifth glorious 
sa.; 4th, Azure, 3 eaglets displayed in bend | mystery of the Rosary, ‘‘ how the glorious 
between 2 bendlets arg. (Belknap); 5th, Virgin Mary was, to the great jubilee and 
Gu., a fesse chequée arg. and sa. between | exultation of the whole Court of Heaven 
3 crosses patée arg.; 6th, Gu., 6 crosses|and particular glory of all the saints, 
patée fitchée, 3, 2, and 1, arg.; 7th, Or, | crowned by her Son with the highest diadem 
2 bends gu.; 8th, Bendy of 8, azure and or. | of glory.” There are twelve figures, each in 
This quartered coat represents, I think, the |@ separate compartment of the tracery. 
arms of William, Ist Lord Burghley, im- | Our Lord is seated, with His mother, (who is 
paled with those of his second wife, Mildred, | seated and crowned) on His right hand. On 
daughter of Sir Anthony Cooke of Gidea | either side of them are angels swinging 
Hall. censers, while other angels and cherubim 
XXVI. and XXVII. Fragments of lost | and seraphim are above and around the 
window cut up and leaded into quarries: | central figures. ; 
(i.) A female face with remains of bordered| XXXIV.-XXXVII. Angels in upper com- 
veil. (ii.) A head (probably an angel’s) | partments, labelled Virtutes, Prinsipales, 
with band round the hair, surmounted in 


front with a cross. (iii.) Part of an angel’s 
wing. (iv.) A piece of perpendicular taber- 
nacle work. 

XXVIII. Rectangular quarries: (i.) Con- 
ventional floral design. (ii.) The words 
** John Celley, Esquier.” 


| Potestates, and D’maciones. 
XXXVIII. Angel on dexter side with 
| censer. 

XXXVIII*. Our Lady. 
| MXXVIIT>. Our Lord. 
| XXXVIII°. Angel on sinister side with 
| censer. 


XXVIII*. A fragment representing a port- | XXXVIII¢ and XXXVIII°. Angel and 
cullis. ; _ archangel on dexter side of central group. 


Little Parndon (Our Lady).-—None. | XXXVIII‘. Cherubim. 
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XXXVIIIk. Seraphim. 

XXXVIII*. Patterned fillings-in of tracery 
between the figures. 

In S. chancel and N. aisle windows :— 

XXXIX, XXXIX*, and XXXIX”. Frag- 
ments of canopy and tabernacle work, tracery 
fillings, and quarries. F. SypNry EDEN. 

Maycroft, Fytield Road, Walthamstow. 

(T’o be continued.) 


In section I® Mr. EpeN mentions a 
stained-glass window in the Hospital at 
Great Ilford, and asks: ‘‘ What does this 
picture represent?” A young man _ is 
embracing an old one, as if in friendship, 
and, while so doing, secretly thrusts his 
sword into the old man’s side. 

Does not this refer to the treacherous 
slaughter of Abner, the captain of the army 
of Ishbosheth (son of Saul), by Joab, the 
captain of David’s army, at the beginning of 
his reign (2 Sam. iii. 27)? The houses 
would be Hebron, where the murder took 
place; the mountains, those of Judza, 
which are, as I noticed when at Hebron in 
1908, close about the city; and the water 
might refer to the large pools close’ to 
Hebron, over which Ishbosheth’s murderers 
were hung (2 Sam. iv. 12). 

The main incident would also do for Joab 
treacherously kissing and slaying Amasa, 
captain of Judah (2 Sam. xx. 10), but not 


L. M. R. 


so well. 


EDWARD I. AND HENRY VIII.’S 
QUEENS. 

In The Daily News of 14 October the 
reviewer of Prof. A. F. Pollard’s book on 
England from the accession of Edward VI. 
to the death of Elizabeth (1547-1603) quotes 
that distinguished historian to the effect that 
Jane Seymour, like all Henry’s queens, was 
a descendant of Edward I. He suggests that 
the verification of this statement would 
form a nice genealogical puzzle for any one 
who was addicted to such bypaths of history ; 
but says that he himself is quite willing to 
take the author’s word on the subject. 

The solution of the problem is, I think, 
as follows. 





fourth son of Edward III., and great- 
grandson of Edward I. and Eleanor of 
Castile. 

Anne Boleyn and Katherine Howard were 
both granddaughters of Thomas Howard, 
Duke of Norfolk, the victor of Flodden. 
Norfolk’s grandfather, Sir Robert Howard, 
married Margaret, daughter of Thomas 
Mowbray, Earl Marshal and Duke of Norfolk. 
This duke was the son of John, Lord Mow- 
bray (a descendant of Edmund, first Earl 
of Lancaster, Edward I.’s_ brother), by 
Elizabeth Segrave, granddaughter of Thomas 
of Brotherton, Earl of Norfolk, the elder 
son of Edward I. and his second wife Mar- 
garet, daughter of Philip III. of France. 

Jane Seymours mother was Margery, 
eldest daughter of Sir Henry Wentworth of 
Nettlested, Suffolk. Sir Henry’s father, Sir 
Philip Wentworth, had married Mary, 
daughter of John, seventh Lord Clifford, 
whose mother Elizabeth was daughter of 
Henry Percy. Hotspur’s wife Elizabeth 
was granddaughter of Lionel, Duke of 
Clarence, son of Edward III. and great- 
grandson of Edward I. (see 1 8. viii. 51-2). 

Anne of Cleves was great-great-grard- 
daughter of Adolf I. of Cleves and Mary, 
danvhter of John Sanspeur, Duke of Bur- 
gundy. John’s father, Philip the Bold of 
Burgundy, by his marriage with Margaret of 
Flanders reunited the Duchy and County of 
Burgundy. This Margaret was the great- 
granddaughter of John II. of Brabant and 
Margaret, daughter of Edward I. and Eleanor 
of Castile. 

Katherine Parr’s father, Sir Thomas Parr 
of Kendal, was third cousin to Henry VIII., 
and son of Sir William Parr and Elizabeth 
This Elizabeth was the daughter 


FitzHugh. 

of Henry, Lord FitzHugh of Ravensworth 
Castle, by Alice Neville, sister of **‘ the King- 
maker,” and granddaughter of Ralph 
Neville, Earl of Westmorland by Joan 


Beaufort, daughter of John of Gaunt and 
Katherine Swynford. A. R. Bay ey. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY OF LoNDoN.—Contributors 
to the recent discussion on this subject 
(see 11 8. i. 407, 495; ii. 53, 113, 190), and 


|readers of ‘N. & Q.’ in general, will be 


Katherine of Aragon was the daughter of | interested to know that the compilation 
Ferdinand of Aragon and Isabella of Castile. | of the much-needed Bibliography of London 


Isabella, her husband’s first cousin, was | History has been undertaken by a group of 
great-granddaughter of John of Gaunt by | London enthusiasts. 


The work is to be 


his second wife Constance, elder daughter of | confined, in the first instance, to a classifica- 


Pedro the Cruel, King of Castile. 
Duke of Lancaster, commonly called 


Gaunt ” 


from his birthplace, was 


John, tion of printed books, pamphlets, tracts, 


** of | and 
the | At some future date a systematic enumera- 


articles from periodical literature, 














| 
| 
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| The “tumours” (in the Authorized 


Further particulars will be gladly supplied | Version ‘“‘ Emerods’’) point plainly to the 


to any one interested by Mr. K. H. Vickers, 
4, Verulam Buildings, Gray’s Inn, W.C. 
H. Haptey. 


“Pip,” A Spot on a Carp.—I formerly 
guessed that pip, a spot on a card, was a 
peculiar use of pip in the sense of a seed 
ot some fruits. The ‘N.E.D.’ shows that 
this is impossible, because the pips on a 
card were at first called peeps, as in Middle- 
ton, about 1604; whereas pip, in the sense 
of seed, does not appear till the eighteenth 
century. 

But I believe still that the idea is correct ; 
and I now offer a different guess, in the hope 
of doing better. Peeps on a card may easily 
be the same word as peeps, a familiar abbre- 
viation of peepins, which was another form 
of pippins, and really a better form, as being 
closer to the M.E. pepin. 

See the quotation from Dekker (about 
1600) given s.v. ‘ Pip,’ sb. 3. In Dekker’s 
‘Old Fortunatus,’ Act IV. se. ii., the Irish 
costermongers, crying apples, call them 
peepins and peeps ; where peeps is obviously 
short for peepins, in the sense of ‘“ apples.” 
But the word pepin was also in use at the 
same date in the sense of ‘‘ seed,”’ as is shown 
by the quotation from Holland (in 1601), 
s.v. ‘ Pippin,’ sense 1 (seed of certain fruits). 
And this form, at any rate, is old enough, 
for pepin (in. this sense) occurs in the 

Cursor Mundi,’ 1. 1366. 

I think it is safe to conclude that the 
M.E. pepin, used in both senses from the 
fifteenth century downwards, may have 
familiarly been shortened to peep, likewise 
used (why not ?) in both senses. 

_ If pip on a card cannot be from pip, seed, 
it may still be true that a peep on a card 
was short for peepin, a pippin. 

Water W. SKEAT. 


Rats AND PLAGuE.—I have not seen it 
noticed that the connexion of rats with the 
spread of the plague is very old. In 1 Sam. 
vi. 4 the Revised Version is :— 

** What shall be the guilt offering which we shall 
return to him’ And they said, Five golden tumours, 
and five golden mice, according to the number of 
the lords of the Philistines: for one plague was on 
you all, and on your lords.” 

Geikie in ‘ Hours with the Bible’ says that 
‘the Hebrew word ‘akbar,’ translated ‘ mice ’ 
in our Bible, includes all the small rodents of 
Palestine...... and literally means the ‘ corn-eater.’” 

Houghton in ‘ Animals of the Bible’ (‘ The 
Bible Educator,’ i. 108) includes among “ the 
smaller Rodentia” ‘‘ the rat and mouse.” 


| bubonic plague. The Philistines sent these 
golden symbols of their plague as if they were 
closely connected, as modern research has 
| shown to be the case. Geikie points out 
| that 
| “Tavernier tells us that when a pilgrim (in India) 
| ‘undertakes a journey to a pagoda to be cured of a 
| disease, he offers to the idol a present, either in 
gold, silver or copper, according to his ability, in 
| the shape of the diseased or injured member.’ ” 
| So, when the Philistines sent the golden 
tumours and the golden mice (or rats), they 
| wished to send a complete representation of 
the plague that was troubling them—in fact, 
cause and effect. Ernest B. SAVAGE. 
| St. Thomas’, Douglas. 





Biack Rats 1x Lonpon.—In a creepy 
article on rats in The Graphic of 12 Novem- 
| ber Mr. Philip Gibbs wrote of the brown 
‘rats, black rats, and grey rats which re- 
sponded to the invitations of an adept em- 
|ployed to clear a City restaurant of its 
‘fauna during the night-time. Do black 
‘rats still survive in any large number in 
|London, or was Mr. Gibbs in a sort of 
|** double, double toil and trouble’? atmo- 
sphere, which made him think * * Black 
| spirits,’ &c.” (as the “ Globe” edition of 
|‘ Macbeth’ has it ) a desirable item in his 
| vivid picture ? I should have thought that 
where the Hanoverian rat swarmed, the 
English would not be. The present raid on 
rats is one of the best things that have taken 
place in my generation St. SwITHIN. 


Picxwicks or BatH.—In The Gentleman's 
Magazine for May, 1795 (i.e. vol. Ixv. p. 441), 
| js the following record under date 23 April :-— 

‘*‘ In his 19th year, after a long, often flattering, 
but at last fatal illness, Mr. William Pickwick, 
son of Mr. P. of the White Hart inn at Bath. 
He had been but a short period entered at Oxford, 
when the rupture of a blood-vessel impaired a 
constitution naturally good, and terminated 
in depriving society of a valuable young man, 
and his distressed parents of an only child as 
amiable in manners as his genius was promising.” 


In The Gentleman's Magazine for Novem- 
| ber, 1807 (vol. lxxvii. pt. ii. p. 1077), under 
'date 2 October, is the following :— 

“This evening George Hawkins, driver of Mr. 
| Pickwick’s coach from Southampton to Bath, 
was taken suddenly and very alarmingly ill on 
Standerwick common. When all apprehensions of 
immediate danger were over, he was unwilling to 
| be carried to one of the neighbouring cottages, 
and was, at his own request, removed to the 
inside, where he expired before the coach reached 
| Bath ; leaving a wife and four children.” 
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Presumably the above William Pickwick 
is identical with the following :— 

“Pickwick, William, s. Eleazar of Bath, 
Somerset (city), gent. St. John’s Coll., matric. 
15 May, 1793, aged 16.’’—Foster’s ‘ Alumni 
Oxonienses.’ 

Foster also has the following :— 

** Pickwick, Rev. Charles, 2 s. 
Somerset, gent. Worcester Coll., matric. 10 Oct., 
1822, aged 19, B.A. 1826, died at Beckington 
Rectory, Somerset, 12 Dec., 1834.” 

I have no ‘Pickwick Papers’ at hand, but, 
if I remember rightly, the name on the coach 
which was an offence to Sam Weller was 
Moses Pickwick. 

Thus we have Eleazar, Aaron, 
(probably fictitious) Moses Pickwick. 


and 


It is not improbable that the owner of | 
was Eleazar | 


the coach (second 


Pickwick. 


extract) 
ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


Goats anD Cows.—I am told that in a 
certain part of Leicestershire a goat is 
always kept as company for the cows, as 
the presence of Nanny—or is it a Billy ?— 
prevents the cows “‘ dropping ” their calves. 
This bit of folk-lore was gathered by a 


friend this year on the spot. Pa Oe Le 
BRIDGEFORD CHAPEL AT LAMBTON, CO. 
Dvuruaam. —Writing about 1813, Robert 


Surtees, the historian of Durham, speaking 
of the above chapel, said :— 

‘** The shell of this little oratory lately stood near 
the new bridge, on the left of the road immediately 
within the entrance of Lambton Park. The east 
window had some slight remains of tracery.” 

As the late Mr. Boyle has not identified 
the site, it may be of interest to record it. 
I remember it 50 years ago. On the south 
side of the river, and immediately to the 
west of the road approaching the Lamb 
Bridge, there was part of a wall standing 
and the foundation of a building, which 
could then be plainly seen. : 
identified this as the site of the old chapel. 

Henry LEIGHTON. 

East Boldon. 


MILLIKIN AND ENTWISLE FAMILIES. (See 
10 8. ili. 6.)—As to Halley Benson Millikin 
(born circa 1750), the following interesting 
entry has recently been supplied by Col. 
G. 8S. Parry :— 

‘Will of Susannah Parry, widow, of Leyton- 
stone, Essex, mentions her daughter Elizabeth, 
wife of Mr. Halley Benson Milliken. The will is 
rroved 13 Nov., 1784, and dated 25 April, 1780. 
rhere is no connexion that I know of between this 
family and the Parrys of Deptford.” 


Aaron, of Bath, | 


Local tradition | 


The persistent recurrence of the surname 
Parry in the history of the Halley and Pyke 
families of London, Greenwich, and vicinity 
seems to be significant. Any further facts 
or clues would be gratefully received. 

EUGENE F. McPIKE. 

1, Park Row, Chicago. 





Oucries. 


WeE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
so athx their names and addresses to their queries, 
n order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


| MATHEMATICAL PERIODICALS : 
T. LEYBOURN’S 

‘MATHEMATICAL REPOSITORY.’ 
(See ante, p. 347.) 


I am desirous of obtaining particulars as 
|to the dates of issue of ‘ The Mathematical 
| Repository,’ edited by Thomas Leybourn 
| between 1795 and 1835. I am acquainted 
'with the articles by T. W. Wilkinson in 
The Mechanics’ Magazine, lv. 265, 306, 363, 
1445; Ivi. 134, 145, 445 ; lvii. 7, 64, 245, 291, 
1483; but these do not supply the details 
| wanted. Full sets of the ‘ Repository’ are 
| of rather uncommon occurrence (the British 
| Museum appears to possess not a single 
volume) ; and I have been unable to examine 
a set in the original covers, which gave pre- 
sumably the dates of issue. 

Lowndes’s account is as follows :— 

“‘Leybourn, Thomas. Mathematical Repository, 
| Lond. 1797-99, 3 vols. 2/. 12s. 6d. New Series, 
| 12nos., forming 3 vols. London, 1807-1812, 12mo, 
| 6 vols. scarce. 

“‘ Mathematical Questions proposed in the Ladies’ 
| Diary, 1704-1816, with the original answers, together 
with some New Solutions. Lond. [S17-18, 8vo. 
4 vols. 1/. lls. 6d. New Series, 1826-30. Lond. 8vo. 
5 vols, and 3 parts of vol. 6 (ending abruptly at 
| page 72). At the end of Part 3 is Cambridge Pro- 

salle 48 pages, where the work ceased. Ncarce, 
6/. 6s.” 

This is singularly inaccurate. The latter 
half of the second paragraph would naturally 
be supposed to describe a New Series, not 


of ‘The Mathematical Repository,’ but of 
the ‘Mathematical Questions,’ a distinct 
work, not periodical in form. The dates 


given are misleading, and vol. vi. does not 
terminate abruptly. 
volumes. 

I append a description of the completed 
volumes as known to me, and shall be grate- 
ful for supplementary information as to 
the separate numbers. 


There are in all eleven 
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Vol. I.—The first number was issued in 
1795 (? month) with the title :— 

“* The Mathematical Repository : containing many 
ingenious and useful Essays and Extracts, with a 
Collection of Problems and Solutions, selected from 
the Correspondence of several able Mathematicians, 
and the Works of those who are eminent in the 
Mathematics. London: Printed for the Editor : 
Sold by Allen and West, Paternoster Row: and 
Glendinning, Charles-Street, Hatton-Garden. 1795.” 

It contained a?, B—c*®. Pp. [4]-+72. 

No. ii. is promised for 26 March, 1796. 
comprises H—N®, 0*, P. Pp. 73-154. 

No. iii. has for signatures Q—yY°, z. 
155-240. 

The first three numbers have the caption- 
heading ‘The Mathematical Repository,’ 
but this is not repeated in Nos. iv. and v., 
which, however, seem to comprise pp. 241- 
320 and 321-420. 

The completed volume, which is dedicated 
to Charles Hutton, has a separate title-page : 


It 
Pp. 


“The Mathematical Repository. By T.Leybourn: | 


Vol. I. Second Edition. London: Printed and sold 
hy W. Glendinning, No 9, Charles-Street, Hatton- 
Garden. 1799.” 

It has pp. iv. + 2 + 420; plates i—xiii. 

Had the first edition of the completed 
volume a different date of imprint ? 

The second volume (pp. viii. + 466; 
plates xiv.-xxvi.), from internal evidence, 
appears to contain Nos. vi. to xi., but there 
is no caption-heading save for the first of 
these. The volume is dedicated to 
Rev. Nevil Maskelyne, and the covering 
title-page is dated 1801. 

The third volume (pp. iv. + 264; plates 
XXV1i.—-XXxili.) came to an end with No. xiv., 


the questions whose solutions are promised | 


(p. 149) for No. xv. being answered in the 
previous number. 


title-page is dated 1804. 
With the appearance of No. ii. 
‘Repository’ (in 1796?) ‘it was thought 


expedient to enlarge the original plan by | 


including in it whatever relates to Natural 
Philosophy.” Accordingly Nos. ii. to xiv. 
contained each a Second Part with separate 


pagination, and these Second Parts were | 


afterwards collected into two volumes (un- 
known to Lowndes) with the title-page 
“The Philosophical Repository. 


bourn. Vol. I. (II.). London.... 1801 | 
(1804).”” [Nos. ii. to xi.; pp. viii. + 368; 


2 plates (Nos. xii. to xiv.; pp. iv. + 124).] | 


The first three issues (from Nos. ii., iii., iv.) 


had the caption-heading (on pp. 1, 29, 65) 
“The Philosophical Department of the 


Mathematical Repository ” ; but this is not 
subsequently repeated, and it is difficult 


the | 


It has no dedication, and 
only one caption-heading, and the covering | 


of the | 


By T. Ley- | 


| to determine from the bound volume where 
| the later parts began and ended. I shall be 
| glad to ascertain this. 
| With vol. ii. of ‘The Philosophical Re- 
| pository > is usually bound up * A Review 
|of Mathematical and Philosophical Books. 
| By T. Leybourn....London....1801”’ (pp. 
ii, + 102). 
| The issues of 1795 to 1803 had a page of 
| 6} by 4} in.; but a New Series, begun in 
| 1804, increased the size to 9 by 5 in. The 
/contents of each number usually included 
|three parts (with separate paginations) : 
| Mathematical Questions ; Original Essays ; 
| Memoirs extracted from Works of Eminence. 
| Twenty-five numbers of this New Series 
| appeared at irregular intervals from 1804 
|to 1835 and form six volumes with imprints 
1806 (Nos. i—v.), 1809 (Nos. vi-ix.), 1814 
| (Nos. x.—xiil.), 1819 (Nos. xiv.-xvil.), 1830 
|(Nos. xviii.-xxi.), 1835 (Nos. xxii.-xxv.). 
| Questions 571 to 610, appearing in Nos. xxiv. 
|}and xxv., remained unanswered. Vols. iii. 
|to vi. contain reprints of the Cambridge 
| Problems from 1811 to 1831. The only 
} original covers that I have seen are of 
| Nos. xvi. (1 May, 1819), xvii. (1 Nov., 1819), 
and xviii. (1 March, 1821). I wish to ascer- 
tain the dates of the other numbers. 

Thomas Leybourn’s ‘Mathematical Re- 
pository,’ 1795-1835, must be distinguished 
from James Dodson’s ‘ Mathematical Re- 
pository,’ 3 vols., 1748-55; and trom ‘ The 
'Gentleman’s Diary, or Mathematical Re- 
pository,’ 100 numbers, 1741-1840. 

P. J. ANDERSON. 

| Aberdeen University Library. 





Str JoHn THomas Banks is said to have 
been born in London in 1811, but some 
authorities give the date as 1816-17. He 
|died in 1908 in Dublin. I am anxious to 
know in what part of London his birth took 
place. MicHaEL J. Banks. 
13, Gainsborough Street, Boston, Mass. 


St. Hitpa: St. JoHN DEL Pyke.—Can 
any correspondents kindly let me know 
where early figures representing St. Hilda 
may be found? I shall be glad to know of 
representations in stained glass, in brasses, 
in pictures, or in engravings. 

Who is referred to in the dedication of one 
'of our York churches to St. John del Pyke ? 

GEORGE AUSTEN. 
The Residence, York. 


‘* BOLTON FFAIRE GROATES.’—In an old 
township book dated 1614 I find a record of 
| payment as follows :—‘* Paid 00//.-01s.-0d. 
for 3 Bolton ffaire groates.” , 
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1. What is meant here by “ groat” ? 
2. Why is it called a ‘“‘ffaire” groat ? 
3. Did the groat vary in different towns, 


and why is the name ‘* Bolton ffaire groat ”’ | 


used ? 
In looking up various authorities I find 
that the word ** groat’”’ is in some instances 


a coin of the value of fourpence, and in others | 


a measure of coarsely ground oats; but the 
latter does not seem to fit in with the entry 
in the township book referred to above. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 
Public Library, Bolton. 


NoTTINGHAM MONASTERY NOT IN Dtc- |} 


DALE.—There appeared in The Atheneum 
of 20 August last a review of a book pub- 
lished by Champion of Paris, and entitled 
‘Rouleau mortuaire du B. Vital, Abbé de 
Savigni. Edition phototypique, avee Intro- 
duction par L. Delisle.’ 
contents of the work, the Athenwuwm reviewer 
says :— 

‘*Here we have 200 specimens of handwriting, 
some ot considerable extent, all of the same 
date and comparable with one another. Seventy 
specimens of writing from the great abbeys of 
England will be ot inestimable value to paleo- 


graphers. The list of deceased abbots, &c.. will 
add to our lists a foundation at Nottingham not in 
Dugdale...... Moreover this manuscript belongs to a 
time (¢c. 1120) when a transition in handwriting was 
going on...... Mortuary rolls were sent round from 


great abbeys on the occasion of the death of an 
abbot to ask the prayers of all other abbeys, 
in friendly relations with it. It was the custom 
for each abbey visited to add to the roll a list of 
its own deceased, and to exchange prayers and 
other spiritual benetits.” 

The foregoing work, obviously of high 
interest to such as are interested in the 
earlier religious houses of this country, is not 
accessible in Nottingham. I shall therefore 
be obliged if any reader having access 
thereto will kindly communicate the passage 
relating to an alleged unrecorded Notting- 
ham monastery, either to ‘N. & Q.’ or 
direct to the undersigned. 

A. STAPLETON. 

39, Burford Road, Nottingham. 


CAVALLINI AND EDWARD THE CONFESSOR’S 
Toms.—Authorities seem to differ greatly 
as to this great artist, his work and life. 
The ordinary guide-books tell us that Abbot 
Ware of Westminster, who visited Rome in 
1256 and saw his wonderful mosaic work 
there, induced him to come to England 
in 1260 and erect the shrine of the Confessor, 


and also lay down the mosaic floor in front | father was a tailor in Scotland). 
of the high altar. 
Pietro Cavallini or Pietro de Cortona is said 
to have been the contemporary of Giotto, 


With regard to the | 


who was born in 1276! Many works of 
Cavallini, both in mosaic and on canvas, 
are catalogued in Du Barri’s ‘ Painter’s 
Voyage ’ (1679) as existing at St. Peter’s and 
several other churches in Rome. Were there 
two Cavallinis, workers in mosaic, one about 
a century before the other ? 

A fine example of the artist’s work seems 
to have been secured by Horace Walpole 
‘for his collection at Strawberry Hill. It 
consisted of a shrine originally erected in the 
church of Sta Maria Maggiore in Rome in 
1256 (mark the date), “over the bodies 
of the holy martyrs Simplicius, Faustina, 
|and Beatrix, by John James Capoccio and 
Vinia his wife’ (Pennant’s ‘London,’ 
1793). It is said to be the only work by 
this artist in England besides those in West- 
minster Abbey. Is it known what became 
of this shrine after the dispersal of Walpole’s 
treasures ? Wm. Norman. 


BATTLE IN LINCOLNSHIRE, 1655.—About 
six miles 8.E. of Grantham, on the road from 
Boothby Pagnell to Ingoldsby, near the 
latter village, the Ordnance 1l-inch map 
marks ‘‘ Red hill, site of Battle, 1655.” 
Can any one say to what incident this refers ? 
The Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, for 
that year gives no indication of any rising 
in the county; and I have carefully ex- 
amined the newspapers of the Great Civil 
War time, 1642-6, and have not found any 
reference to either of these villages, or to any 
fight in their vicinity. 

ALFRED WELBY, Lieut.-Col. 

26, Sloane Court, S.W. 


WILKINSON, COMEDIAN AT THE ADELPHI 
THEATRE.—This actor performed under 
the management of Frederick Yates in 
several dramas based on Dickens, and he is 
mentioned very favourably by many authors, 
including Dickens himself and Thackeray. 
He “created”? on the stage the part of 
Squeers. What was his Christian name, 
and where can I find particulars of his life 
and career ? S. J. A. F. 





Peter Carrp.—May I ask the valuable 
aid of ‘N. & Q.’ to find traces of two Peter 
Cairds, uncle and nephew ? The first was 
certainly in business in London in 1753 ; 
the second was married in London in 1772 ; 
one was in London 1788. Either may have 
been a barber, wig-maker, or tailor (their 
One Peter 


On the other hand, had ‘‘ a handsome London house, a foreman, 


and went out on his business journeys.” 
CLAGGET. 
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Wer Hay.—‘‘ Give me some wet hay: 
I am broken-winded. I do account this 
world but a dog-kennel,’’ occurs in Web- 
ster’s ‘Duchess of Malfi’ (Act V. se. v.). 
Was there some supposed virtue in wet 
hay ? The words are used by Ferdinard 
after he has been mortally wounded by 
Bosola. Henry FIsHwIcK. 

The Heights, Rochdale. 


DANTE, RUSKIN, AND A _ Font.—It is 
stated that Dante once saved a child from 
drowning by breaking off a portion of the 
font in Florence in which it was immersed, 
and that Ruskin obtained this portion, and 
placed it in his study in his house at Conis- 


ton. What authority is there for the 
report ? G. S. W. 
‘Les stx AGES DE LA FEMME’: L. H.— 


The following lines were written by L. H., 
and appeared three times in Le Mercure 
de France in September, 1779 :— 
Fille & 10 ans est un petit livret 
intitulé le Berceau de Nature ; 
fille & 15 ans est un petit coffret 
qu’on n’ouvre point sans forcer la serrure ; 
fille 4 20 ans est un charmant buisson 
ou maisst chasseur pour le battre s’approche ; 
fille 4 30 ans est de la venasion 
bien faisandée et bonne A mettre en broche ; 
4 40 ans c’est un gros bastion 
ou le cannon a fait plus d’une bréche ; 
a 50 ans c’est un vieux lampion 
ou on met a regret une méche. 


Who was L. H. ? 


Royat Hovsrnortp.—Is there any book 
giving lists of those who have filled posts 
under Government and in the Royal House- 
hold ? ¥. 

[See Chamberlayne’s ‘Magne Britannia No- 
titia,’ of which there are many editions, and 
Haydn’s ‘ Book of Dignities.’] 


M. J. 


Monastic SITES AND BuRIED TREASURE. 
—Can there be anything in the popular 


supposition that the Monastic Orders buried | 


a considerable portion of their treasures when 
the news of the eighth Henry’s intentions 
became known? This past summer, when 
visiting West Herts, I met with two instances 
of this belief. 

At Markyate Cell, near Flamstead, there 
is a legend current that 

Near the Cell there is a well, 
Near the well there is a tree, 
And ‘neath the tree 

The treasure be. 

At King’s Langley Priory it is said that 
on a certain night or nights two friars have 
been seen digging in what is now the orchard, 
but which was originally surrounded by the 








conventual buildings, the gate-house and 
lesser guest-house of which still remain. 
Have any discoveries ever been made 
upon the sites of monastic houses which 
would give colour to the belief ? 
W. B. GERISH. 


SaLusBuRY CADE, M.D., was physician to 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. Whom and 
when did he marry? The ‘Dict. Nat. 
Biog.,’ viii. 175, is silent on this point. 

G. F. R. B. 

Francis Fincu was elected from West- 
minster to Trin. Coll., Camb., in 1611, and 
graduated M.A. 1629. I am anxious to 
ascertain his parentage. It is stated in 
the last edition of Welch that he was a 
younger son of Sir Moyle Finch of Eastwell, 
Kent, but Sir Moyle’s son appears to have 


matriculated at Oxford in 1601. 
G. F. R. B. 


‘ WALRUS AND THE CARPENTER’ PARODY. 
—An Oxford parody on ‘The Walrus and 
the Carpenter’ was well-known some years 
back—a good many, I believe. It contained 
the lines, 

How many notes the sackbut hath, 

And whether shawms have strings? 
Can any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ say where it is 
to be found ? G. H. SHAw. 


Str Henry Gace, 1645.—The late Mr. J. 
E. Bailey, F.S.A., stated in The Manchester 
City News, 13 March, 1880, that 
‘on the occasion of a sortie from Oxford to break 
down Culham Bridge, Sir Henry Gage, who was at 
that time Governor of Oxford, met his death, 
llth January, 1645, and that event was celebrated 
amongst others by Finmore (afterwards Archdeacon 
of Chester), who wrote some spirited lines, 
beginning :— 

Drums, beat an onset; let the rebels feel “ 

How sharp our grief is by our sharper steel ! 
Mr. Bailey unfortunately did not state 
where these lines are to be found. I shall 
be glad to discover his authority. 

There are some lines of Byron’s somewhat 
like the above :— 

Keen were his pangs: but keener far to feel 

He nursed the pinion which impelled the steel. 

R. J. FYNMORE. 





Sandgate. 


RicHarp Hatt Gower of Ipswich died 
in 1833, leaving two sons, namely, Richard 
Emptage Gower of Bealings and Charles 
Foote Gower of Ipswich. The latter married 
Sarah, daughter of David Badham of Essex. 
Had they any descendants ? 

R. VAUGHAN GOWER. 

Ferndale Lodge, Tunbridge Wells. 
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Replies. 


KNIGHTS OF THE SWAN: 
BLUMENORDNUNG. 
(11S. ii. 369.) 
I THINK that J. D. is mistaken when he says 
that the Order of Knights of the Swan was 
founded at Anspach. Sir Bernard Burke 
in ‘The Book of Orders of Knighthood,’ 
1858, gives an account of the Order, pp. 211- 


218; also on plate 67 is a coloured repre- | 
sentation of the badge of the Order, in- | 


cluding part of the chain. 

‘This is the oldest of all the Prussian Orders. 
It existed in the fifteenth century, under various 
names, such as: 
of the Swan,’ ‘ The Society for the honour of the 


Holy Mother of Christ,’ ‘Order of the Blessed | 


Mary,’ ‘ Order of the wearers of the chain of St. 
Mary,’ ‘ Order of the Swan,’ &c., and had its seat 
jn the St. Maria Church near Brandenburg.” 

The Elector Frederick II. founded at 
this church, 
‘on 29th September, 1449, a corporation, con- 
sisting (besides the Prince himself) of thirty 
noblemen and seven ladies, who were bound to 
say daily, in honour of the Blessed Virgin, seven 
Paternosters and Ave-Marias, or distribute in 
default seven pfennige daily amongst the poor. 
They were, however, to prepare themselves by 
fast and prayer for the solemn celebration of the 
festival of the Virgin, and pay four groschen to 
the Canons on every quarter day, in return for 
which the latter were to read mass on the same 
days for the departed souls of the members, 


whose names were read over aloud on that |} 


occasion. 


‘** The badge which the members were bound to 
wear daily by fine of eight pfennige for the poor, 
consisted of a neck chain of thirteen links, joined 
together by rings, and each of which represented 
(a martyr-instrument) two saws and a red heart 
between them, the figure of the Blessed Virgin, 
with the infant Jesus in the moon, surrounded 
by rays in oval form, appended to that chain, 
and of a swan with expanded wings placed in a 
towel tied in the form of a bow, the two ends of 


which were adorned with small golden chains | 


and fastened under the figure of the Virgin.” 


Then follows the explanation of the sym- | 


bolic insignia according to the statutes. 

** At the death of a member, the chain was 
returned to the St. Maria Church, where a funeral 
procession took place. 

‘** After the lapse of three years, new statutes 


were published, in consequence, as it appears, of | 


complaints made by the monks about the scanty 


and insufficient income derived from the endow- | 
ment and other sources. ‘The new statutes did | 


not limit the number of members ;_ but required 
the proof of four generations of noble descent.” 
Provision was also made for higher fees. 

“* ....-Pope Nicholas V. confirmed these 
statutes. The Order counted at that period 


“The Society of the Madonna | 


forty-nine members in Brandenburg; twenty 
in Brunswick, Anhalt, Mecklenburg, and Lusatia ; 
and thirty-four in Upper Germany. The number 
of the unmarried female members was twenty- 
three. 

“In 1450, the Knights of Franconia having 
represented to the Margrave Albert, brother of 
the Elector Frederick II., that the distance of 
their homes from the seat of the Order was too 
great for them to attend regularly the meetings 
of the society, it was arranged, by sanction of 
the Elector and of Pope Pius II., that the Chapel 
of St. George in the Cathedral of Anspach should 
be declared a branch church, where all the 
Knights in the countries beyond the Thuringian 
Forest were to attend on festival days, though the 
nomination remained as before the privilege of 
the principal church.” 

The Order disappeared from Northern 
Germany, where it had existed for over a 
hundred years, and its estates fell to the 
Crown. 

“At the date of its extinction, the Order 
numbered three hundred and thirty-one members, 
among whom were twenty-four Princes, twenty- 
one Counts, eight Barons, nineteen knights, and 
two hundred and twenty-nine nobles of both 
sexes.” 

‘“'I'he fall of the Order caused the decline of the 
Chapter in Brandenburg. In 1539 they were 
forbidden to supply the ranks by new members.” 

‘The Order of the Swan was in connection 
with many religious societies, and more especially 
with the Convent of the ‘Madonna Congrega- 
tion’ at Chatelleraut.” 

The Order was revived by a decree dated 
‘** Berlin, Christmas Eve, 1843,’ by Frederick 
William, King of Prussia. In this decree 
‘“The Society of the Order of the Swan” 
is spoken of as “the oldest Order of our 
House,” which ‘“‘ was founded exactly four 
hundred years back, by one of our glorious 
ancestors, the Arch-Chamberlain and Elector 
Frederick II., but was never formally abro- 
gated.” The decree gives 1443 as the date 
of the statutes. 

There was to be for the revived Order 
**an evangelical head institution at Berlin, 
|for the attending on, and nursing of the sick 





| in the large hospitals.” 

* Individuals of both sexes, and all creeds, may 
| be received into the Order, if they bind them- 
selves to  underyo the labours of the 
Society.” 

By the decree the King and Queen took 
upon themselves ‘“‘the office of Grand 
Mastership of the Order, and therewith 
the head management of its concerns.” 

RoBERT PIERPOINT. 


A partial explanation of the query relating 
‘to the Knights of the Swan will be found 

in Brewer’s ‘ Reader’s Handbook,’ pp. 563-4. 
| Lohengrin was known as the Knight of the 
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Swan because he sailed in a vessel drawn 
by a white swan. When his wife, who did 
not know his name, asked him to tell her, 
the white swan appeared and carried him 
away. Scorvus. 


The Blumenordnung, or rather Blumen- 
orden at Nuremberg, still exists under the 
name of “‘ Pegnesischer Blumenorden.”’ One 
of its presidents in the nineteenth century 
was the Reichsgraf von Soden, the author 
of a version of ‘ Faust,’ who died in 1831. 

The Order was founded in 1644 by G. P. 
Harsdorffer (1607-58), the author of the 
‘ Frauenzimmergesprachspiele’’ and of the 
so-called ‘Niirnberger Trichter,’ and by 
J. Klaj or Clajus (1616-56), author of the 
‘Lobrede der deutschen Poeterei’ (1645), 
containing a description of this Order. 
Other names for this Order, which was one 
of the numerous German ‘ Sprachgesell- 
schaften”’ of the seventeenth century, are 
“* Pegnitzer Hirten- und Blumenorden ”’ and 
“Gesellschaft der Pegnitzschafer oder der 
gekronte Blumenorden.” The first president 
was Harsdorffer, who had received the name 
of Straphon, and who remained president 
till his death in 1658. S. von Birken (1626- 
1681), author of the ‘ Poetiken’ and 
‘ Pegnesis,’ was ‘“ Oberhirt”’ in 1662. The 
members of the Order, who had _ pastoral 
names, cultivated pastoral poetry. They 
were fond of using anapests and dactyls. 
Their attempts at drama are very weak. 
Information about the Blumenorden may 
be found in the Festschrift published in 1894, 
and in J. Tittmann’s book on the ‘ Niirn- 
berger Dichterschule ’ (1847). There is also | 
a work on the subject by J. Herdegen, | 
published in 1744. H. G. Warp. 


Aachen. 





JEREMY TAyYLor’s DESCENDANTS (11 S. 
ii. 209, 258, 351).—Seeing by accident a 
few days ago Mr. Joun Warp’s reply on 
this subject, I should like to add a few 
corrections : 

Jeremy Taylor was twice married. By 
his first wife he had three sons, who all died 
young. By his second wife, Joanna Brydges, 
a daughter of Charles I., he had two sons, 
who also died young. One daughter, 
Joanna, married Edward Harrison, barrister- 
at-law, of Magheraleave, M.P. for Lisburn 
during many Parliaments. Their daughter 
Mary married Col. Francis Columbyne (her 
second husband was Sir Cecil Wray) ; 








a daughter, Frances Columbyne, married 
William Todd; their daughter Mary Wray 
Todd married Conway Jones of Homra, | 


| cords.’ 


| ** wodehouse,”’ 
| new history :— 


co. Antrim. Their daughter Frances Jones 
married Joseph Pollock, barrister - at - law, 
of Ballyedmond, Chairman of Quarter 
Sessions for Down. Their daughter Mary 
Anne Pollock married William Clarke, J.P. 
of Belfast (his first wife being Miss Douglas) ; 
and their son, my father, Edward Harris 
Clarke, then barrister-at-law, afterwards a 
director of the Belfast Bank, married a 
daughter of George Black of Stranmillis. 

It was Charlotte Jones, sister to Mrs. 
Pollock, and wife of Col. Henry Wray, who 
gave the picture to All Souls College; and 
Lady Wray, mentioned above, wrote a 
sort of history of Jeremy Taylor. 

The picture of Charles I. mentioned by 
Mr. Warp came not from the Taylor 
family, but from a William Clarke who lived 
about 1700. 

The Wilsons are not descendants of Jeremy 
Taylor, but are related to the Clarkes 
through the Stewarts, Legges, Blacks, and 
Eccles, who all intermarried. 

Mr. W. C. Gillilan, nephew of the late E. H. 
Clarke, has, in addition to the picture 
mentioned, a curious old cabinet, the pro- 
perty of Jeremy Taylor, and some other 
curios. 

Henry Wray CiarkE, M.A., M.1.C.E.I. 


Killowen, Rostrevor, co. Down. 


WEARING ONE Spur (11 8. ii. 367).—I 
remember that my father (b. 1808) once 
told me that in his young days the butcher 
boys rode with only one spur. 

Won. H. Pret. 


This custom continued till the fifties of 
last century, but butcher-boys only observed 
it. The spur was worn on the left heel, and 
the basket of meat carried on the right arm. 

JOHN PAKENHAM STILWELL. 


CLEY-NEXT-THE-SEA CHURCH: ‘* Woop- 
WosE ”’ (11 S. ii. 388).—I think the ‘** wood- 
wose ’”’ must be the creature referred to as a 
““wodehouse’’ or ‘‘woodhouse’’ in Mr. 
Francis Bond’s recent work on ‘ Miseri- 
He says that in medieval days the 
classical origin of the satyr seems to have 
been forgotten; his name was changed to 
and he was provided with a 


“The ‘savage man” lives in the deserts of 
India, where he has a horn in the middle of his 
forehead; this horn, however, is but rarely 
depicted. He lives in high trees on account of 
the serpents, dragons, bears, and lions which 
abound in those parts. He is naked excepting 
when he has killed a lion, when he uses the skin 
as a garment: hence he is represented as a hairy 
man. ’—P. 16. 
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The stem of the font at Saxmundham is 
encircled by miniature wodehouses, and 
there are other fonts, examples of that kind 
of treatment, in East Anglia. The monster 
is also to be found in misericords. See 
Bond, pp. 16, 63, 83. St. SwirHIn. 


In the Minutes of the Goldsmiths’ Com- 
pany, under the year 1468, is a record of 
the wardens having journeyed to Coggeshall 
in Essex and inspected there a dozen of 
silver spoons with ** woodwoses,”’ which had 
been improperly marked with the “ liberd’s 
heed.” That means that an offence had 
been committed against the rights and 
privileges of the Company by a local silver- 
smith who had affixed to his spoons the 
leopard’s-head mark signifying that they 
had been tested at Goldsmiths’ Hall and 
found to be of the standard purity of silver. 

I know of no other instance of English- 
made spoons tipped with a faun as a finial, 
and the mid-fifteenth century is a very early 
date for any finial of so elaborate a design. 
But in the Eastern Counties of that period 
there were many Dutch silversmiths, refugees 
from the Low Countries, and in connexion 
with these Coggeshall spoons the name of 
one silversmith. unmistakably Dutch, is 
mentioned. Is it possible that not only the 
decorative design, but the word ‘“ wose”’ 
itself, was of Dutch origin and introduction 
into this country ? H. D. E tis. 

7, Roland Gardens, S.W. 


Here are some instances of ‘‘ woodwose,”? 
taken from the publications of the Surtees 
Society :— 

1381. Thomas Hatfield, Bishop of Durham, had 


a bed with ‘‘ viij tapecia lanea....cum Wod- 
Wysse in armis ejusdem intextis,’’ ii. 37. 
1381. The same, a bed ‘ broudatum cum 


signis de wodewese et arboribus,” iv. 121. 
1486. A testatrix at York, ‘‘ sex cocliaria 
argenti cum wodwysshes deauratis,”’ lili. 98. 
1498. Agnes Hildyard, “sex cocliaria optima 
arg. cum wodwoshes,”’ liii. 133. 
W. C. B: 


A “ woodwose ” was a “ wild man of the 
woods,” a satyr or faun, and was used by 
various printers for a sign of their house or 
as a printer’s mark. In England we have 
** Peter Treueris,’who dwelt in Southwark, 
“in the signe of the Wodows,”’ using this 


mark in 1526; in Paris, Regnault Chaudiere, | 


> 


“sub intersignio homis siluestris’’?; and in 
Cologne, Hermann Boemgart, “ proprie tzo 
den Wylden Man,” 1502. On all of these 


marks is a representation of a ‘ wood- | 


wose.”’ JoHN HOoDGKIN. 


THACKERAY AT THE BRITISH MUSEUM 
| (11 S. ii. 428).—In the ‘ Roundabout Paper ’ 
/entitled ‘ Nil Nist Bonum,’ in the middle of 
the notice of Macaulay’s death, is a passage 
on the British Museum Library, ending :— 

**1t seems to me one cannot sit down in that place 
without a heart full of grateful reverence. own 
to have said my grace at the table, and to have 
thanked heaven for this my English birthright, 
freely to partake of these bountiful books, and to 
speak the truth I find there.” 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


GUICHARD D’ANGLE (11 S. ii. 427).— 
Froissart was quite correct. In 1352 William, 
Baron Clinton, was Earl of Huntingdon ; he 
died in 1354, without issue, and the title 
became extinct. It was revived for 
Guischard d’Angle, or d’Angolesme, who 
was created Earl of Huntingdon on 16 July, 
1377. He was a Knight of the Garter, 
and died without issue in 1380, when the 
earldom again became extinct. 

John Holland, third son of Thomas, Ear] of 
Kent, by Joane Plantagenet, daughter and 
heir of Edmund, Earl of Kent, younger son 
of King Edward I., was created Earl of 
Huntingdon on 2 June, 1387, and Duke of 
Exeter on 29 September, 1397. 

JOHN HopGKIN. 





| 
| 


Sir Guichard d’ Angle, K.G., Lord of Pleu- 
martin, Boisgarnault, and Rochefort-sur- 
Charente, was created Earl of Huntingdon for 
life only, 16 July, 1377. He made his will 
25 March, 1380, and died before 4 April in 
London, having had issue (by his wife 
Jeanne Pean de Montpipeau) one son, 
Guichard (who married Jeanne de Precigny, 
but d.v.p., s.p.), and two daughters, both 
named Jeanne: the elder married Jean 
Isore, Seigneur de la Varenne ; the younger 
married, first, Renaut Chenin, Seigneur de 
Mauzé; secondly, Aimery de Rochechouart, 
Seigneur de Mortemar. For full details of 
Guichard’s career see his life in Beltz’s 
‘Memorials of the Order, of the Garter,’ 
pp. 182-7. G. H. WHITE. 

St. Cross, Harleston, Nortolk. 





Sir Guichard d’Angle was governor to 
| Richard, Prince of Wales, 1376, at whose 
| coronation he was created, 16 July, 1377, 
Zarl of Huntingdon for life only. He died 
s.p.m.s. in London, March, 1380. 

John Holland, third son of Thomas, Ist 
Earl of Kent, was created, 2 June, 1387, 
Earl of Huntingdon, with remainder to the 
heirs male of his body. He was created, 
29 September, 1397, Duke of Exeter, from 


| which dukedom he was degraded 6 October, 
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1399. He was beheaded 15 January, 1399/ 
1400, and, having been attainted (as Earl of 
Huntingdon), all his honours were forfeited. 


M. EpME pre LatRME apparently did not | 


notice that the ‘Dictionary of National 
Biography’ has placed a query after the 
date 1352. ALFRED SyDNEY LEwIs. 
Library, Constitution al Club, W.C. 
[W. 8. 8. also thanked for reply.] 


WILLIAM AISLABIE (11 S. ii. 429).—See 
The Gentleman's Magazine, vol. xxix. (1759) 
p. 497: “ List of Deaths for the Year 1759.— 
Oct. 2. Rev. Mr. Aislabie, Chaplain of the 
Winchester.” I am unable to say with 
certainty whether this is the person about 
whom information is sought. G. F. R. B. 
has no doubt seen the Aislabie pedigree in 
‘Familie Minorum Gentium.’ There is 
also a pedigree of Aislabie of Rotherham 
among the Sykes MSS. in the Leeds Library. 
A “Robert A. of Rotherham, gent®,” is 
named as the father of another Robert, 
who d. 1723; and there is a ‘‘ Rev? W™ 
Aislaby, Vicar of Birkin, m. 1741,” son of 
another William ; 
William, son of Robert. 

I have a considerable collection of Aislabie 
notes and references, and might by further 


search amongst them be able to throw some | 


light on the point in question, if G. F. R. B. 
would care to communicate with me direct. 
BERNARD P. SCATTERGOOD. 
Far Headingley, Leeds. 
[Mr. F. M. R. Hotwortny also refers to Gent. Mag.] 


SyDNEY SMITH AND THE “ BorEAL 
BovurRDALovE”’ (11 8S. ii. 368).—The word 
‘** Boreal’ points in the direction of Scot- 
land, while ‘‘ Bourdaloue’”’ indicates some 
famous pulpit orator. The epithet ‘ Boreal 
Bourdaloue”’ would apply with peculiar 
appropriateness to Dr. Chalmers, then a 
leader of the Church of Scotland, whose 
attainments in many fields caused him to be 
described as a “ perfect Jupiter Olympus.” 
In the early decades of the nineteenth century 
he was all that Bourdaloue was in the 
seventeenth. From Hanna’s ‘ Life of Dr. 
Chalmers ’ it appears that he was in England 
n 1838, delivering a course of lectures in 
London in defence of Church Establish- 
ments. Chalmers may have occupied the 
pulpit of Combe-Florey Church. Scorus. 


THE ‘ Haris” District (11 S. ii. 329, 
416).—There a great deal of useful 
information on the Halls of Laneashire and 
Cheshire in the various volumes of the 
Transactions of the Historic Society of 


is 


Lancashire and Cheshire and the Lancashire 


but I do not find a/| 


and Cheshire Antiquarian Scciety. Mr. 
MITCHELL might also consult two books 
|by the late Mr. James Croston, F.$.A.: 
‘Nooks and Corners of Lancashire and 
Cheshire’ and ‘ Historic Sites of Lancashire 
‘and Cheshire,’ both published by John Hey- 
| wood of Manchester. 

Alderman Fletcher Moss (the President of 
|the Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian 

Society) has written a series of charmingly 
illustrated books on Border Halls, which are 
‘only obtainable from the author at the Old 
Parsonage, Didsbury, Manchester, but which 
certainly ought to be in every Free Library 
worthy of the name. 

See also the fine illustrations to Mr. J. H. 
Cooke’s ‘ Bibliotheca Cestriensis,’ published 
by Messrs. Mackie & Co. in 1894, and the 
good bibliography therein. 

Another interesting book is ‘ The Old Halls 
of Lancashire and Cheshire,’ by Mr. Henry 
Taylor, F.S.A. 

T. Cann Hucues, M.A., F.S.A. 

Lancaster. 





“Unecuneea”’: “ YNETUNGA”’: “Ga” 

(11 S. ii. 143, 211, 272, 332).—Pror. SkEAT 
invites further proof of my contention that 
the ending ga in the ghost-words noxgaga, 
ohtgaga, unecungga, and ynetunga is both 
|substantival and Jutish. Before supplying 
what appears to me to be proof I would say 
| that I am acquainted both with the argu- 
|ments which depend upon the erroneous 
|breaking-up of ‘‘Sude-rige-ona”’ into 
| * Suderi-geona,” and with those which 
|either spring from the denial that ‘* Elge ” 
‘equals lig-@€, or which ignore the true 
significance of ‘‘Elig-burh” and “ Eliga- 
| byrig.”’ 
The Anonymous Cosmographer of Ravenna 
|who wrote in the seventh century, refers 
(v. § 31) to the “ insula que dicitur Britannia 
ubi olim gens Saxonum, ueniens ab Antiqua 
|Saxonia cum principe suo Ansehis, modo 
|habitare uidetur.’ The editors have 
“altered the evidence’’ of the MS. into 
Anschis, and some historians believe that 
Hengist is meant. But the true emendation 
is Auschis. This is a Gothic form, and its 
substitution by Ravennas for a West- 
Germanie one is not without parallel in 
Italian documents of his time. For instance, 
in two letters of Pope Boniface V., which. 
were written c. 625, King Eadbald of Kent 
is called ‘‘ Audu-baldus”’ (Bede, ‘ H.E.,’ 
Il. x., xi.) Now a Gothie Auschis postu- 
lates (1) an Old Saxon Oschis ; (2) an A.-S. 
*Easc-is ; and (3) an Old Frisian Asch-is or 
Asch-i. 
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1. “‘ Oschis Episcopus ”’ occurs c. 859; v. 
‘Andree Bergomatis Chronica,’  Pertz, 
‘SS.,’ iii. 236, 1. 21. ‘“‘ Oisc”’ is named by 
Bede (II. v.). and identified as the son of 
Hengist, ‘‘ qui cum filio suo Oise inuitatus a 
Uurtigerno, Brittaniam primus intrauit.” 
**Oisc’’? is an infected form of Osci; 


the ‘H.E.’ The digraph o7 is the forerunner 
of co, which indicates ‘“‘i-umlaut of 6, of 


whatever origin, and it corresponds to West | 


Saxon 6”; v. Wright, ‘O.E. Grammar,’ 1908, 
§194 (1). 

2. If everything went according to this 
rule, we should get a W.S. #sc in the Winches- 
ter ‘Saxon Chronicle.’ But the name does 
not occur therein in that form. 
do find is ‘‘ Ause,’”’ and £’/sc would be the 
rule-right W.S. representative of Asci. 
This personal name appears in the ‘ Ger- 
mania’ of Tacitus, § il., where we get 
* Asci-burgium....in ripa Rheni_ situm.”’ 
But W.S. *Asci, AXse, for Gothic Auschis, O.S8. 
Oschis, is not true to dialect. What we 
require is an infected form of *Easci, namely, 
Tese, Ise, or Yse. As none of these occur, 
we may conclude that the W.S. annalists 
did not adhere to their own dialect, and that 
they borrowed the name of the eponymous 
ancestor of the Oiscingas from another form 
of speech. 

3. This was most likely to be that of the 
Jutes themselves, and the native name of 
the prince whom the Northern-Angle writer 
Bede called ** Oise”? may therefore have been 
either Asci (which yielded W.S. #se) or 
Aschis. 

In the ‘Saxon Chronicle’ ise is said 
to have succeeded Hengist in 488, and a 
reign of 24 years is assigned to him. This 
requires us to date his demise in 512. We 
hear no more about him, but in the Arthurian 
legend a King Aschis appears. 


us that Aschis suffered death for Arthur’s | 


sake there where Modred did so much harm, 
7.e., at Camlan (* Lestorie des Engles,’ 
524, ‘RB. SS8., No. 90, vol. 1. p. 22). 
Geoffrey of Monmouth calls Aschis ‘* Aschil- 
lous” (RB. EX. zai, 2X. - vis, Sl. a). 
He styles him king of the Dacians; like 
Gaimar, he enlists him among Arthur’s allies ; 
and he similarly records his death in the 
battle with Modred at the river Cambula. 
In this connexion “ Daci’”’ equals Danes, 


and Gaimar knew of a brother of Aschis | 


named Odulf who also was king of that 
people. As we get the Teutonic form 
*“Aschis”? in unsophisticated Arthurian 


legend, it would seem that the Britons took 
over the native name of the prince of the 


cf. | 
Coifi, Coin-, Oidil-, Boisil, Loidis, &c., all in | 


What we | 


Gaimar tells | 


line | 


Jutes just as the West Saxons did. Now 
Welsh annalists date the battle of Camlan 
‘and the death of Arthur twenty-two years 
after the battle at ‘‘ Mons Badonicus,” 
and Bede dated the latter event in a.D. 492. 
Consequently those who follow Bede’s chron- 
ology, as the W.S. annalists certainly did 
with respect to the Jutish invasion, must 
date Camlan, and the death of both Arthur 
and his ally Aschis, in a.p. 514. 

This approximation in dating the death of 
‘Ese and Aschis (512, 514), taken together 
with the explanation given of the phonologi- 
cal differences in their names, warrants my 
asserting that the ‘‘ Auschis’’’? of Ravennas, 
the ‘Oise’? of the Venerable Bede, the 
“ Ase” of the W.S. annalists, and the 
“ Aschis”’ of Arthurian legend are one and 
the same prince, and justifies the identifica- 
tion made above of “ Aschis”’ as the form 
which that prince’s name took in his native 
dialect, which was, of course, that of the 
Jutes. Consequently, as aw, 6, and @ respond 
to one another in this name in Gothic, 
Northern Anglian, and Jutish respectively, 
it is obvious that the forms gau-, gd,* and 
ga are postulated in the same three dialects 
when “land” or regio was to be indicated 
by this vocable. In short a Jutish * Aschis,” 
for Gothic ‘‘ Auschis,.”’ requires a Jutish ga 
for Gothie gau-. ALFRED ANSCOMBE. 

30, Albany Road, Stroud Green, N. 


Str Rospert Atxkyns, K.B. (118. ii. 429).— 
Sir Robert Atkyns the elder married (1) 
Mary, daughter of Sir George Clerk of Wat- 
foed (some say Welford), Northamptonshire ; 
(2) Anne, daughter of Sir Thomas Dacre or 
Dacres of Herts. From the parish register 
of Nether Swell, Gloucestershire, it appears 
there were at least two children besides Sir 
| Robert the topographer, who was born in 





| 1647, and. according to Foss and the 
‘Biographia Britannica’ (1747), was by 


the second wife, in such event fixing both 
| marriages before that year. 

| The late Rev. David Royce, Vicar of 
| Nether Swell, states (Zrans. Bristol and 
Glos. Arch. See., vii. 55) that in the first 
parish register of Nether Swell there are six 
entries made by Sir Robert the elder. This 
book, the lower part of which is burnt away, 





| * We find a Croucingo in Ravennas, who assigns 
it, with many other names of places, to the dis- 
trict near the Wall. The name signifies the G6 or 
Ga of Crouc-o. This name is Alemannic, and it 
| appears correctly in Widsi as Créac- in the line 
““Casewe weold Créacum ond Celie Finnum.” The 
political centre of this Ga was Craster, the Crau- 
cestre of Leland, and the Cair Greu of the Welsh 
Triads. 325 


oa. 


Cf. 88. x. 216, 3 
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with consequent disappearance of many 
dates, commences in 1678, and Mr. Royce 
states the first of the six entries to be ‘“ the 
baptism of Robert, the son of Anne Dacres 
a second wife, and thus half-brother to 
Robert, the historian of the county— 
which second Robert lived only to the 
March following.” There is also this entry : 

“‘ Anne Atkyns ye daughter of S. Robert Atkyns, | 
Knight of ye Bath, by Dame Anne his wife, was | 
married to John Tracy of Stanway, in this county 
of Gloucester, esq., on Monday the seventh day of 
August, in ye year of our Lord Christ one thousand six 
hundred and wed and nine, in ye Church of Lower 
Swell, by Mr. Callow ye vicar of ye said Church, 
who had christened ye said Anne in ye same parish | 
on Thursday ye eighth of November in ye year | 
1683. | Written by ye said Robert Atkyns, being in 
ye 79th year of his age, without spectacles. Blessed | 
bee God.”—‘Gloue. Parish Reg,,’ vol. iii. 

If the register is correct, Robert the 
younger was by the first wife, and from the 


date of the birth of Anne this seems more | 


probable. Foss and ‘ Biographia Britan- 

nica’ were perhaps misled by the record 

of the second Robert. 

ing if the actual record 

younger’s birth could be given by some 

correspondent. RoLanD AUSTIN. 
Public Library, Gloucester. 


According to Rudder’s ‘ Gloucestershire,’ 
p. 643, Sir Robert married (1) Mary, dau. 
of Sir George Clerk of Watford, Northants, 
and (2) Anne, dau. of Sir Thomas Dacres of 
Cheshunt, Herts. 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


[Scotus also thanked for reply. ] 


Miss SUMNER: Mrs. SKRINE OR SKREENE | 


(11S. ii. 389).—I have received the following | 
information from Mr. H. H. Ball of o7, | 
Glenmore Road, Haverstock Hill :— 

“Wm. Skrine, Esq., was married at St. George’s 
Hanover Square, 21 May, 1764, to Jane Sumner, by 
Robert Carey Sumner. The marriage is announced 
in The London Magazine tor July, 1764. 

** Robert Carey Sumner was Master of Harrow; 
and as he died in 1771, aged 41, he was most likely 
brother to Jane, the uncle referred to being the 


Rev. John Sumner, Head Master of Eton and 
Canon of Windsor. ‘See ‘D. N. B.’ for both.” 


Horace BLEACKLEY. 
(Dreco also refers o The London Magazine.] 


PRINTER’S BIBLE (11 S. ii. 408).—Accord- 
ing to Lowndes, two folio impressions of the 


King James or 1611 Bible were issued. 
According to Mr. Dore, there were three 


issues of the same. The second impression 
(Lowndes) and the third issue (Dore) are 
said to be sometimes dated 1613. In 1612 





It would be interest- | 
of Robert the | 


| 


la quarto edition of the Bible was published, 
| while in 1613 editions both in folio and quarto 
appeared. All these editions differ in minor 
points. It almost seems, indeed, as if every 
separate copy had errors of its own to 
answer for. Perhaps the so-called ‘‘ Printer’s 
| Bible ” may be merely an individual copy. 
| In confirmation of the book’s ‘‘elusiveness,”’ 
| to which Mr. PeppDIE refers, it may be stated 
‘that Dr. Brewer is almost the only writer 
;on bibliographical subjects who mentions 
{the ‘‘ Printer’s Bible.” He gives no date 
| of publication, neither does he name the 
| publisher who issued it. Such authorities 
on Bible bibliography as Horne, Lowndes, 
Darling, Sclater, Archdeacon Cotton, and 
| Dore make no mention of it, having appar- 
lently never seen it. Has Mr. PEppDIE 
| examined the Bibles in the Lambeth 
Library ? W. Scorrt. 


‘Sr. JAMEs’s CHRONICLE’ (11 S. ii. 409).— 
| This was begun in 1760 by Henry Baldwin 
| as a thrice-a-week evening paper. According 
to Grant, it was the direct successor of The 
| London Postman, founded in 1724, and for 
/many years provided a handsome profit. 


| Originally Whig, it became Tory, but 
;changed again several times in its later 
Its most celebrated editors were 


years. 
\Stanley Lees Giffard and Stephen Jones, 
the compiler of ‘The Spirit of the Public 
Journals’ and the four-volume edition of 
|‘ Baker’s Biographia Dramatica.’ 
| The St. James's Chronicle absorbed several 
|other journals before finally merging into 
|The Press, which I believe succumbed in 
| 1845. Its office for many years was at 
| 108, Fleet Street, and some traces of this 
eighteenth-century printing establishment 
remained until 1906. 
ALECK ABRAHAMS. 
The St. James’s Chronicle was existing in 
1761-8. In the former year it contained 
a series of papers by George Colman entitled 
‘ The Genius,’ and from 1764 to 1768 
‘Essays and Letters in favour of Public 
8 rty.’ See the ‘Catalogue of the Hope 
Collection of Early Newspapers and Essay- 
ists in the Bodleian Library,’ printed at 
Oxford in 1865. W. D. Macray. 


The St. James's Chronicle was issued in 
1760 as an independent Whig organ. Wilkes 
while in gaol published a letter in it in 
December, 1768, for which he was brought 
to the bar of the House of Commons. In 
1827 The Standard was issued as an off- 
shoot of it. D. M. R. 
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I have a number of copies of this paper 
for the years 1789 and 1791, and shall be | 
happy to give Mr. Brrp any further informa- 
tion in my power. 

Howarp §. PEARSON. 

(Mr. Rotanp Austry. Mr. HoLDEN MAcMICHAEL, 
and W. 8. S. also thanked for replies. ] 


“ SHEENY,” NICKNAME FOR A JEW (11 S 

409).—The word ‘“ sheeny ”’ is defined in 
Barrére and Leland’s ‘ Dictionary of Slang 
as a Yiddish and popular term, commonly 
applied to a Jew by Gentiles. 
somewhat obscure :— 

“It is probably taken from scheina—‘scheina 
jaudea lischkol’—a stupid fellow who does not | 
know enough to ask or inquire. Schien, a police- 
man, and schiener, a house-thief, may have contri- 
buted to form this rather obscure word.” 


Scorws. 


A “sheeny” is, I think, a Hebrew 
“crook,” and the word is probably of 
Yiddish origin. 

J. Hotpen MacMicwaet. 

*““SCALTHEEN’”’: AN IRISH DRINK (11 S. 
ii. 426).—Having myself partaken of this 
potent beverage, I am able to speak as to | 
its ingredients. Some sixty years ago, three 
young lads were on a pedestrian tour in 
the West of Ireland. They had many 
adventures, two of the party being artists, 
another the scribe of the tour. One day 
they had a fatiguing tramp of thirty Irish 
miles (42 English), and did not reach their 
destination till darkness had fallen. They 
had enlivened the long and almost trackless 
mountain journey by singing, marching to 
stirring airs. The result was that towards 
evening the best vocalist had completely 
lost his voice, and could scarcely whisper. 
The wayside farm-house where they passed 
the night was owned by a kind-hearted lady, 
who, taking compassion on the voiceless 
youth, suggested a jug of Skolkheen, as she 
named it, but made the victim promise to 
take every drop of what she would bring. 
All three were given a bed of clean, home- 
made linen and blankets, spread on fresh 
straw on the threshing-floor of the spacious 
barn. Mrs. Daly, their kind hostess, came as 
soon as all were under the blankets, produc- 
ing a quart jug of steaming, odorous liquid. 
The sufferer, as promised, drank it off, not 
without assistance from the lady, who held 
the jug to his mouth till it was emptied 
This was about 10 P.M. The patient did 
not awake till noon next day; his two 
companions were seated at each side of his 


> | beverage. 


Its origin is | 
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‘bed, their knap-sacks strapped on _ their 
shoulders. ‘lhey had been alarmed lest he 


should never awake. But no harm resulted ; 
| the youth had completely recovered his voice. 
| Mrs. Daly gave the recipe for her remedy— 
_a big cupful of whisky, a quarter of a pound 
j of butter without salt, six fresh eggs, the 
| jug being filled up with new milk, boiled 
|on the fire, and stirred all the time. So here 
is the actual composition of the wonderful 
The patient’s experience of the 
| treatment was that before half was down 
his throat he felt hopelessly drunk, for the 
whisky was poteen, pure home-made spirit 
| that never paid duty. JOHN WARD. 
Savile Club. 


WorpDswortH : VARIANT READINGS (118. 
li. 222, 294, 416).—Mr. LANE CoopER is 
mistaken in thinking that I proclaimed 
Messrs. Macmillan’s green ‘ Wordsworth’ as 
‘ authoritative in the dating of Words- 
worth’s poe ms.’ > I spoke of certain ot 
its features as “ thoroughly commendable ”’ 
—a view which I am fully prepared to main- 
tain—said that it had a “ fairly exhaustive 
table of contents ’’ and quoted from this the 
statement that the sonnet ‘Down a Swift 
Stream’ was composed in 1821, and first 
published in 1827. THOMAS BAYNE. 








Lapies’ Hats IN THEATRES (11 S. ii. 
386).—For special mention of ladies’ hats 
in theatres, and the necessity which arose, 
because of their size, for removing them, we 
have to look sixty years earlier than 1838, 
when the cloak-room complaint noted at 
the above reference was made. Fanny 
Burney in ‘ Evelina’ (Letter xxi.), published 
in 1778, described the heroine’s visit to the 
opera-house with the Branghtons, and, 
the course of some wrangling over the 
payment at the doors, Miss Branghton 
exclaimed: ‘If our hats are too high, we ‘Il 
take them off when we get in. I shan’t 
mind it, for’I did my hair on purpose.” 

A more striking testimony to what nows 
days is known as “ the matinée-hat nuisance” 
was borne by the following advertisement, 
which appeared just ten years later in The 
Public Advertiser of 29 March, 1788 :— 

“King’s Theatre. 

“The Manager of the Opera House hopes for the 
Indulgence of the P ublic, in laying before them the 
great Complaints which have been made to him, 
on account of inconv enienc e to the entertainments, 
larising from the enormous Caps and Bonnets, 





. , which several Ladies make it a Practice to appear 


|in, within the Pit of this Theatre, excluding 
| thereby that Part, which is presented from the 
| Dancing in a great Degree. 





| 
| 
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‘*The Manager is, therefore, under the Necessity 
of soliciting the Ladies to take the same into their 
Consideration, and humbly presumes for their 
Indulgence on the Occasion.” 


One further early illustration can _ be 
taken from Heinrich Heine’s ‘ Florentine 
Nights,’ in which he recorded his arrival 
in Paris just after the Revolution of 1830, and 
‘‘an experience at the Porte Saint-Martin, where I 
saw Alexandre Dumas’ ‘Tour de Nesle’ being 
played. I happened to be seated behind a lady 
who wore a hat made of rose-coloured gauze; this 
hat was so broad that it completely interposed 
itself between me and the scene, so that I witnessed 
the whole tragedy through a screen of red gauze, 
and the drama appeared to me in the gayest rose- 
coloured light.” 

ALFRED F. RoBsIns. 


JOHN HAVILAND, PRINTER, 1638 (11 S. 


ii. 407).—Timperley, ‘ Dictionary of Printers,’ | 


p. 524, adds a new detail to the facts already 
cited concerning John Haviland, printer. 
By his will, it appears, he bequeathed to the 
Stationers’ Company a large silver bowl. 
The presentation is thus recorded by Timper- 
ley :— 

“1657, July 7. Before the dinner held at 
Stationers’ Hall, Mr. Andrew Crook presented to 
the company a large silver bowl inscribed ‘The 
Gift of John Haviland, Printer, by Andrew Crook, 
Executor.’” 

Scotus. 


‘GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE’: NUMBERING 
oF Vo.tuMEs (11 S. ii. 388).—Mr. P. J. 
ANDERSON draws attention to the following 
statement printed on the title-page of T'he 
Gentleman's Magazine for July to December, 
1856 (Volume I. of a new [third] series, and 
the two-hundred-and-first since the com- 
mencement,’’ and inquires: ‘‘ How is the 
number 201 arrived at ?” 

The editor mentions in the preface of the 
January—June, 1857, volume “the com- 
pletion of another volume, which I hope my 
readers will not consider unworthy of its 
two hundred predecessors.” 

This statement is correct, and clearly 
shows that the announcement on the title- 
page of the volume for July to December, 
1856, is a mistake, undiscovered, and there- 
fore uncorrected, by the editor at the time of 
going to press. 

Mr. ANDERSON does not mention some 
further errors. On the title-page of the 
volume for July to December, 1856, and also 
on that of the volume for January to June, 
1857, there is printed in red ink “ being 
Volume I. of a new series.” On the follow- 
ing July—December, 1857, volume is 


printed “‘being Volume III. of a new 
series.” 





Volume vi. of new series, July—December, 
1836, is dated at the bottom of the title-page 
as 1837, instead of 1836. 

| Vol. xxviii. of new series, July—December, 
| 1847, on the shelves of this club. has the 
| title-page of July to December, 1846, instead 
| of 1847. ALFRED SYDNEY LEwIs. 
Library, Constitutional Club, W.C. 

[Scotus also thanked for reply. ] 


CLUB ETRANGER AT HANOVER SQUARE 
|(11 8. ii. 407).—** La Salle du Festino”’ was 
| probably 4, Hanover Square, long known 
jas the Queen’s Concert-Room, where balls 
and assemblies were held to rival the attrae- 
tions of Mrs. Cornelys’s. I suggest that the 
‘Club ” was a society of the artists engaged 
here and at the Antient Concerts, Totten- 
ham Street. In a pamphlet issued by the 


St. George’s Club entitled ‘Notes and 
Jottings on Hanover Square’ there is 


reference to a “Cercle des Etrangers,’”’ but 
this belonged to a much later date. 
ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


‘THE PARSON AND THE PaINTER’: Putin 
May (11S. il. 388, 433).—Phil May published 
a short autobiography in The Sketch of 
29 March, 1893, and he there says that ‘ The 
Parson and the Painter’ originally appeared 
in The St. Stephen’s Review, and that when 
it was issued in book-form 30,000 copies were 
quickly sold. This ‘ book-form’’ took the 
shape of a folio bound in paper covers. 

F. J. Hytcu. 


DE QUINCEY AND COLERIDGE (11 S. ii. 
228).—Coleridge refers to a note appended 
by De Quincey, not to any work of his own, 
but to the pamphlet by Wordsworth which 
Coleridge mentions, namely, ‘The Con- 
vention of Cintra.’ See Knight, ‘ Letters 
of the Wordsworth Family,’ i. 405, 417, 
&e. LANE COOPER. 

Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 

THE Common Haneman (11 S. ii. 325).— 
In an account of an execution at Kingston 
which appears in The Public Advertiser of 
Wednesday, 20 April, 1768, it is stated that 
‘** Turlis, the Common Hangman,” was much 
hurt and bruised by the mob throwing stones. 

Horace BLesack Ley. 


‘PRIDE AND PREJUDICE’: CALENDAR 
MisTAKE (11 S. ii. 147, 434).—An article 
in The Saturday Review of 19 November last 
drew attention to some important and per- 
sistent misprints in ‘ Pride and Prejudice.’ 
This was in noticing an edition of the book 
which has been prepared for infant minds. 

St. SwitTHIn. 
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Notes on Books, Kr. 


By A. M. Broadley. With 


Chats on Autographs. 
thirty-five illustrations. 


one hundred and 

(Fisher Unwin.) 
AUTOGRAPHS of all kinds are a fascinating subject» 
on which, oddly enough, little has been written. 
We welcome Mr. Broadley’s book as at once 
instructive in a practical way and distinctly 
entertaining. The illustrations alone give us on 
many a page something of interest to linger over, 
for they reproduce letters by a host of famous men 
with characteristic touches. Sometimes the 
author is artist too, as in the delightful illustrated 
letters of Sir Frank Lockwood. We find Cobden 
emphasizing the superiority of Free Trade to 
Protection in two loaves of different sizes, and 
Thackeray ornamenting with his elegant pen. 
But even where there is no picture the autograph 
gives a revelation of the training, education, apti- 
tudes, and habits of the writer which is arresting 
to any one who goes beneath the surface. 

Mr. Broadley has quoted some _ interesting 
letters and comments from well-known writers. 
In particular, he notes Stevenson’s gratitude to 
an unusually considerate seeker after his auto- 
graph. From a book beloved by the Steven- 
sonian, ‘The Wrong Box,’ we quote a passage 
which seems to the point :— 

‘* Nothing can be more interesting than the 
study of signatures, written (as they are) before 
meals and after, during indigestion and intoxica- 
tion; written when the signer is trembling 
for the life of his child, or has come from winning 
the Derby, in his lawyer’s office, or under the 
bright eyes of his sweetheart. To the vulgar, 
these seem never the same; but to the expert, 
the bank clerk, or the lithographer, they are 
constant quantities, and as recognisable as the 
North Star to the night watch on deck.” 

A man’s signature ought to be the clearest 
part of his letter, but, alas! often it is not. 
We had recently a letter from a person well 
known in the book-world, with a signature which 
we cut off from the rest of the document, and no 
single person to whom we have shown it has yet 
been able to make it out. This practice of cutting 
off signatures is strongly deprecated by Mr. 
Broadley, who gives abundant advice of a clear 
and practical sort to the collector. One of the 
first things he ought to do is to get knowledge of 
the admirable series of facsimiles sold at the 
British Museum, which will show him the writing 
of many famous men. The swindler flourishes in 
this trade as in others, and we are presented with 
illustrations of his skill in a Thackeray forgery. 

On the matter of bargains and prices Mr. 
Broadley is very instructive, and at the end of the 
book will be found a whole conspectus of values 
in the record of the Louis J. Haber Sale in America. 
Bargains are not so hard to come by as might be 
imagined, and we are told that the autograph 
is often much cheaper in a foreign country than 
in the land of its origin. Thus the author made 
some remarkable finds in France. Prices depend 
on various circumstances, some of them not 
altogether pleasant, for the sudden dispersal of 
an author's letters and MSS. generally means 


that his legatees are in want of money, and give 





to the world what they might prefer to regard as 
private treasures. There is the ‘‘ autograph 
fiend,’ too, whose machinations worm a line or 
two out of the most reluctant of writers. Mr. 
Broadley bears amusing testimony to his ingenuity. 

Many pages of the book offer admirable matter 
for quotation, but we confine ourselves to this 
little piece of reflection from the late King 
Edward :— 

““T do not know how it is that [I] am ever 
naughty for I am much happier when I am _ good 
and I mean to try and please Mr. Rollands.”’ 

A model boy, indeed. Not so rigorous, we are 
sure, was the education of that grandson of 
Queen Victoria who, according to Mr. G. W. E. 
Russell’s excellent story, wrote to his grand- 
mother explaining that he was in want of money, 
got in return the reproof one would expect from 
her, and sold the letter which contained it for 
30s. ! 


In The Nineteenth Century politics predominate, 
and the only literary article is ‘ Browning Bio- 
graphy,’ a discourse by Miss Emily Hickey, 
founded on the new Life of Browning by the late 
Prof. Hall Griffin, completed by Mr. H. C. Minchin. 
Miss Hickey writes as one of the supporters of the 
Browning Society, and some of her information 
is rather trivial, as that ‘‘ Waring ’’ was once 
present at a meeting of the Society and did not 
speak. The paper is interesting, but somewhat 
loosely put together. It enters on the question 
of Browning’s religion, as to which we should 
say that the poet, like Tennyson, varied in his 
views from time to time, and so left to the 
world passages and sayings which might indicate 
opposing views. Prince Kropotkin concludes his 
study of ‘The Response of Animals to their 
Hnvironment,’ which is valuable for its suggestion 
of influences at present underrated, owing to 
the theory of Weismann. Mrs. J. H. Bell is 


sensible, but not particularly enlightening, in 
‘The Creed of our Children.’ Dr. W. H. D. 


Rouse writes on ‘ The Place of Classics in Second- 
ary Education: a Reply to Mr. Arthur Benson.’ 
Dr. Rouse is a teacher who has made his own 
theories successful in practice, but he has already 
replied to Mr. Benson in The Cornhill recently, 
and we are a little tired of hearing his views over 
again. As we said before, we deprecate the 
tendency of magazine editors to make their 
pages close ground for a few selected contributors. 

The most striking paper in the number is ‘ The 
Married Working Woman: a Study,’ by Miss 
Anna Martin. It is at once a poignant and a 
veracious study of the burdens borne by wives 
with very limited incomes and no hope of in- 
creasing their resources. The gaiety and courage 
of this class of good managers and desperate 
workers are convincingly exhibited. 


In The Cornhill Mrs. Woods continues her vivid 
‘Pastels’ with an account of Bulawayo and 
Salisbury which includes some study of the Mata- 
bele character. Mr. J. Henniker Heaton, writing 
on ‘The Express Letter and the Express Mes- 
senger,’ points out the delinquencies of the Post 
Office in its treatment of a business of great 
use to the public: ‘‘ Here is a most desirable, 
most ably managed, and much-required institu- 
tion which, though ‘ cribbed, cabined, and con- 
fined > by the Post Office in every possible way, 
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has just managed to evade suffocation and to 


exist.””> We think that he makes out his case, 
though his quotation from ‘ Macbeth’ might be 
more accurate. In ‘Some Recollections’ Mrs. 
W. Y. Sellar publishes views of some eminent men 
she omitted from her ‘ Recollections and Impres- 
sions’ published three years ago. The new 
matter is pleasant, but much of it is hardly novel. 
‘“ College’ at Eton: a Point of View,’ by Mr. 
Eric Parker, is a happy expression of the enthu- 
siasm of an old boy for his school. We learn of the 
fascinations of the strange Wall-Game and that 
J. K. S. is well remembered as a .t figure. 
‘ Personally Conducted,’ by 8S. G. 1 entyre, is a 
pleasant story of an old rural couple who went 
abroad, were hurried round, and did not enjoy 
the experience. Col. T. A. St. Quintin in ‘ A 
Lion on the Little Tati’ adds to the many narra- 
tives of the noble beast which have been pro- 
duced of late years. Mr. A. C. Benson keeps 
up the high standard of his essays concerning 
persons who have influenced him in his account 
of Henry Sidgwick. We only regret that he has 
not dwelt more on the humorous side of that 
venerable and lovable figure. 


THE editorial article in The Burlington Magaaine 
deals practically and wisely with ‘ National 
Memorials and King Edward VII.’ It points 
out, first, that the statue of King Edward, which 
has been decided on, should be the result of open 
competition throughout the Empire, and that the 
best place to put it would be, not in the Green 
Park, but ‘‘on the high ground of Hyde Park 
towards the Marble Arch, a place of more popular 
resort perhaps than the Green Park.” Of the 
additional schemes already proposed nothing 
is said, but another is suggested, the formation of 
a Museum of Oriental Art, which would recall 
the King’s personal interest in India. 

Dr. Hofstede de Groot discusses a newly dis- 
covered picture by Vermeer of Delft, which is 
figured in the frontispiece, ‘A Woman weighing 
Gold.’ It is an admirable specimen of the master’s 
distinguished and delicate style, and is now owned 
by the Comtesse de Ségur. Incidentally, the 
writer gives a very interesting catalogue of 
twenty-one of Vermeer’s pictures as sold by auction 
at Amsterdam in 1696, a few years after his death. 
Of the twenty-one fifteen can be identified with 
more or less certainty, and the one now under 
discussion fetched the third highest price, 
121. 18s. 4d.! 

Mr. Roger Fry deals with a ‘ Portrait of a 
Physician ’ attributed to Raphael, which is illus- 
trated, and which he regards as “a remarkably 
good example of early sixteenth-century Italian 
portraiture,’ but more like Lorenzo Lotto imitat- 
ing Raphael. ‘ Buddhist Art in the Far East’ 
is discussed by Prof. Petrucci, while Mr. Lionel 
Cust continues his ‘ Notes on Pictures in the 
Royal Collections, and Herr Perzynski his 
studies ‘ Towards a grouping of Chinese Porcelain.’ 
But the article of deepest interest to us is the 
second, on ‘ Vincent van Gogh,’ the illustrations 
of which show the artist as an appreciator of 
nature whom all can understand. 

Among the reviews will be found notices of no 
fewer than seventeen illustrated  gift-books. 


There is so much of this sort now published that 
we are particularly glad to have expert views 
as to the merit of the artists and designers con- 
cerned. 





BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—DECEMBER. 


Messrs. S. & E. CoLEMAN’s Tottenham Cata- 
logue 2 contains deeds, old wills, charters, Court 
Rolls, plans, maps, Acts, and various other 
articles relating to Cornwall, Devon, Essex, Kent, 
and other counties. Under Cobham Manor is an 
important plan which the late James Coleman 
always refused to sell. Messrs. Coleman now 
offer it for 52/. 10s. Under Kensington Palace 
are the Royal Household accounts for part of 
1696, 11 long sheets of parchment, 2. 2s. 


Messrs. Holdsworth & Smith’s (Ellis’s) Cata- 
logue 131 contains works under Architecture, 
including a large and sound copy of Serlio, tree 
ealf, 1611, 12/. 12s. Under Aurbach, is the 
editio princeps, Gothic letter, of ‘Summa de 
Sacramentis,’ printed by Gunther Zainer, 1469, 
84l. Under Chaucer is the rare edition by 
Thynne (n.d., about 1545), folio, old morocco, 
21l. A list under Milton includes the first edition 
of ‘ Paradise Lost,’ with the eighth title-page, 
1669, 341. The copies of the first edition with the 
later title-pages possess the author’s ‘ reasons, 
why the poem rimes not,’ as well as the “* Argu- 
ments.’”” Among the curious errata is ‘ for 
hundreds read hunderds.”’ There is also the first 
edition of ‘ Paradise Regained,’ 1671, a clean, but 
rather short copy, unbound, 15/. 15s. Among 
the prose works is the ‘ History of Britain,’ 
first edition, 1670, small 4to, morocco extra,, 
10/. 10s. Under Shirley is a first edition of his. 
poems, 1646, a fine tall copy, morocco extra by 
Riviére, 21l. In one of his songs is probably 
the first mention of a named racehorse, ‘‘ Bay 
Tarral that won the cup at Newmarket.” Tenny~ 
son items include the first collected edition of his 
Poems, Moxon, 1842, 2 vols., with inscription, 
* Dora Quillinan from her affte. Brother J.. 
Wordsworth, Sept. 14th, 42,’ half-calf, 5/. 15s.. 
A fine copy, from the Beckford library, of Warton’s 
‘English Poetry,’ 3 vols., 4to, russia extra, is. 
4l. 4s.; and the‘first edition of White’s ‘ Selborne,” 
4to, with the large folding view and other engrav- 
ings, a fine copy in bright old calf gilt, 1789,. 
131. 10s. 


Messrs. Maggs Brothers’ Catalogue 261 con-- 
tains Books on the British Islands, Heraldry, 
Voyages and Travels, and Natural History. 
It opens with works on English counties, followed 
by Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, and then the 
general topography of the British Isles. The 
portion devoted to Voyages and Travels covers 
Africa, America, Australasia, India, Japan, &c. 
In each department most of the best authorities; 
are to be found. We have space to note only a 
few: Kornman’s large views of old London (one 
of 40 copies), 91. 9s.; Smith’s ‘ Antiquities of; 
Westminster,’ 1807, 4/. 18s.; Dallaway and 
Cartwright’s ‘Sussex,’ 1815-30, 3 vols., 4to,, 
full morocco, 38/.; Carr’s ‘ Tour: through Scot- 
land,’ extra-illustrated, 4to, morocco, 1809,, 
101. 10s. D’Orfeville’s translation of Lyndsay’s 
‘Navigation of James V.,’ levant by Riviére,, 
Paris, 1583, 451. ; a fine and uneut copy of Acker- 
mann’s ‘ Oxford and Cambridge,’ 5 vols., russia 
extra, 1814-16, 78/.; the best edition of Dug- 
dale’s ‘ Monasticon,’ 8 vols., folio, full levant, 
1817-30, 32/7. 10s.; Penafiel’s ‘ Ancient Mexican 
Art,’ 201.; Lycett’s ‘ New South Wales,’ 1824, 
16/1. 16s. ; Forbes’s ‘ Letters from France,’ extra-- 
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illustrated, 2 vols., red morocco, 1806, 12. 12s. 
Turner’s Annual Tours, complete set, large paper, 
1333-5, 181. 18s.; and Janscha’s ‘ Views of the 
Rhine,’ large oblong folio, russia, 1798, 88/. 10s. 
Daniell’s ‘ Oriental Scenery,’ 1795- 1808, 3 vols., 
elephant folio, is 65/. (a set remarkable for the 
brilliancy of the colouring). Another fine item 
relating to India is a collection of 80 original 
native drawings, 5 vols., folio, full russia, circa 
1780, 45/. Under Portugal is the original official 
manuscript treaty of marriage between Charles II. 
and Catherine of a 448 pp., folio, bound 
in contemporary calf, 25/. A note to this states: 

‘ Without doubt, the only record extant of Queen 
Catherine’s marriage portion and the trouble 
ensuing from same. 


Mr. William Tait of Belfast has a catalogue of 
books from the library of the late Mrs. Atwood of 
Knayton, Thirsk, Yorkshire. They treat on 
Alchemy and the Hermetic Sciences, Ancient 
Religions, Astrology, Mesmerism, Spiritualism, 
Theosophy, &c. We note that curious storehouse 
of hermetic science, ‘The Hermetic Museum,’ 
translated from the Latin original published at 
Frankfort in 1678, 2 vols., 4to, 1893, ll. 15s. 
South’s ‘ Inquiry into the Hermetic Mystery,’ 
1850, is 7l. 7s. The Catalogue states that this 
is extremely rare, the book having been suppressed 
after twenty-five copies had been sold. The 
authors were Thomas South and -_ daughter 
Marianne (married in 1858 to the Rev. A. Atwood). 
Thomas Vaughan’s ‘ Lumen de; ‘Lumine,’ 2 vols. in 1, 
16mo, 1651, and ‘ The Second Wash; or, the 
Moore scour’d Once More,’ 2 vols. in 1, 1651, are 
3/. 3s. ; and Lake Harris’s ‘ Wisdom of the Adepts, 
privately printed at Fountaingrove,’ 1884, is 
21. 2s. Among works of Louis Claude de S Saint- 
Martin is ‘Le Nouvel Homme,’ Paris, ,1795, 
ll. 2s. 6d. There are altogether nearly six 
hundred items. 

[Notices of other Catalogues held over.] 


Dr. T. N. BRUSHFIELD.—We regret to anevens e 
the death, at the age of 81, of Dr. T. Brush- 
field, F.S.A., which took place at his yen ence 
The Cliff, Budleigh Salterton, on Monday, 
28 November, after a short illness. He was 
born on 10 December, 1828, and began his pro- 
fessional career as a pupil of the London Hospital, 
of which he was subsequently house ‘surgeon, 
becoming M.R.C.S. Eng. in 1850, and _ taking 
the M.D. degree at St. Andrews-in 1862. Dr. 
Brushfield was medical superintendent of the 
county asylum at Chester for nearly 14 years, 
and afterward of the Brookwood Asylum, 
Surrey, for nearly 16 years. He retired from the 
latter in 1882, mainly owing to the effects of an 
injury received from a patient, the committee 
granting him a handsome pension upon his retire- 
ment. 

Twenty-eight years ago he took up his residence 
at Budleigh Salterton, where he devoted himself 
largely to literary pursuits. The general public 
do not fully appreciate how much they are in- 
debted to the quiet, unobtrusive work of such 
men as Dr. Brushfield. He was a valuable con- 
tributor to that national work the English 
Dictionary published by the University of 
Oxford, and he is referred to in the preface to the 
first volume, containing the letters A and B, as 





having furnished no fewer than 70,000 references. 
He published many works on local, antiquarian, 
and literary subjects. The most important are 
a ‘ History of All Saints’ Church, East Budleigh,’ 
and those connected with the writings and life 
of Sir Walter Ralegh, of whom he also published 
a Bibliography, which is a most comprehensive 
and valuable work. He was a member of 
the Medico-Psychological Association and of the 
British Archeological Association, Local Secre- 
tary of the Society of Antiquaries, and Past 
President of the Devonshire Association. The 
pages of The Western Antiquary abound with 
papers and notes contributed by Dr. Brushfield ; 
and every volume of the Transactions of the 
Devonshire Association for the past 28 years 
contains one or more papers from his facile pen 
and active brain. Dr. Brushfield possessed one 
of the most valuable and extensive libraries in 
the West of England. 

in the quiet retirement of Budleigh Salterton 
he led a very active life and did much valuable 
work. His geniality and humour endeared him 
to every one with whom he was brought in contact. 
As a lecturer he was always a favourite. He 
was also the author of many papers on arche- 
ology in the Journal of the British Archeological 
Association, and in the Transactions of the Chester 
Archeological Society, of the Devonshire Associa- 
tion, &c. On the occasion of the visit of the 
Canadian and American journalists to the West 
of England, Dr. Brushfield showed them over 
Hayes Barton, near Salterton, the birthplace of 
Ralegh, and gave an interesting sketch of the 
life of that brilliant but unfortunate knight, on 
whom he was the greatest authority of his day. 

Dr. Brushfield eg | wrote in ‘N. & Q.’ 
from 5S. iv. to 11S. He was buried at Bud- 
leigh Salterton on the 3rd inst. 


T. M. Fattow.—On 25 November, at Coatham 
House, Redcar, died Thomas McAll Fallow, 
M.A., F.S.A., aged 638. He was of St. John’s, 
Cambridge, a member of the legal profession, and 
a well-known Yorkshire antiquary. Contribu- 
tions by him are entered in the Index to our 
Ninth Series. 





Notices to Correspondents. 


Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

EpITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Otfice, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ane, E.C. 

A. K. Hay (‘‘Two men looked out from prison 
bars ”).—Answered at 108. xi. 14. 

J. B. (“ The Previous Question ”).—-See one of the 
many books on Parliamentary ae 


CorRIGENDU M. — Ante, p. 432, col. 
“Talk” read Zable. 


, L 19, for 














